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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In the debate on the Home Rule amendment to the | 


Parliament Bill, Mr. Asquith riddled his speech with 
quotations to prove that the electors in December last 
voted for Home Rule. Did not the Unionists them- 
selves tell them repeatedly that Home Rule would follow 
the Parliament Bill? Of course, if the country had 
cared to examine Mr. Asquith’s speeches minutely, it 
might have seen plainly enough that, given the Parlia- 
ment Bill, Home Rule would follow. But, as Mr. Bal- 
four pointed out, the people were not a committee of 
lawyers, examining the speeches of Mr. Asquith to find 
out whether he meant Home Rule or not. To assume, 
as Mr. Asquith assumed, that ‘‘ everything formally put 
forward in any speech by a man in authority was pre- 
sent intelligently to the mind of every man who gave 
his vote ’’ is beside the point. It is a question of 
emphasis, and neither Mr. Asquith nor any one of his 
colleagues made any attempt to emphasise the Home 
Rule part of the Radical programme. 


At every turn of the debate we are made to feel the 
absurdity of the Government’s position with regard to 
their preamble. On Wednesday Sir Alfred Cripps’ 
amendment as to joint sessions brought this out 
more clearly than ever. Mr. Asquith had no 
objection to joint sessions on_ principle, but 
obviously it was absurd, he pleaded, to provide 
for joint sessions before the Second Chamber 
was reformed. Of course it is absurd. It is 
absurd to discuss the relations of the Houses at all 
before the composition is fixed. The Government’s 
way, however, gives their speakers the sort of dialectical 
advantage Mr. Asquith so dearly affects. Asked about 
reform, he points to the preamble. Asked to amend 
something in the relations of the Houses, he makes the 
absence of reform at the moment a plea for refusing 
the amendment. These are tactics which strip the 
whole scheme of any pretence of statesmanship. Mr. 
Balfour was in this debate eloquent upon. the results of 
this kind of ‘‘ constitutional reform ’’, which for an un- 


defined period is ‘‘ going to compel us to live in a shape- 
less hut which does not keep out the weather ”’ 


Mr. Samuel’s criticism of the Referendum as a popular 
institution was curiously conceived. A great portion 
of his speech was taken up with showing that in a 
general election issues are hopelessly confused. There- 
fore, he went on, we must have nothing to do with the 
Referendum, because in a reference to the people motives 
would still be mixed, though perhaps a little less mixed. 
Mr. Balfour agreed with Mr. Samuel that the Referen- 
dum as an instrument of popular government would be 
** destroyed and blunted by perpetual use’’; but he 
could say that the Unionist plan does not mean it to 
be used except in exceptional circumstances. Mr. 
Balfour’s position is that ‘‘ for certain great issues the 
Referendum is a most valuable instrument for obtaining 
the real views of the people ’’. The Parliament Bill 
assumes that the House of Commons is the people ; Mr. 
Balfour denies that ‘‘ representatives can be taken as 
equivalent to those who send them’’. Whether arti- 
ficial limits can be put on the Referendum is a different 
question. We doubt if they can. 


Who are the real constitution-breakers? The Radi- 
cals, of course, find in the Referendum an instrument of 
revolution ; the Unionists are the real revolutionaries. 
Mr. Balfour rebutted this accusation completely. The 
Radicals are attempting in one stroke to destroy the 
Constitution as we have worked it hitherto. Obviously, 
if the old balance is disturbed, and the old safeguards 
are removed, it is the business of the constitutional 
party to find new ones. Better a deliberately written 
and an entirely new Constitution than the pretence of 
an old one which gives absolute supremacy to any group 
of politicians which happens to be in office. 


An excellent object-lesson, by the way, in the 
advantages of the Referendum has come from 
Australia this week. The Labour Government wished 
to make certain constitutional changes and to 
turn monopolies into State affairs. The appeal 


to the people on the specific and far-reaching 
proposals has ended in crushing majorities against 
both. This is a nasty one for Ministers, and they 
attribute the result to every cause except the true one 
—that the electors did not want these particular 
changes, however much they may be in general sym- 
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pathy with the Government. What has happened in 
Australia is precisely what might be expected tc happen 
in Great Britain. Democracy cannot be trusted to en- 
dorse what Extremist politicians regard as democratic 
measures. Radical opposition to the Referendum is 
made more than ever intelligible by the experience of 
the Labour Ministry in Australia. 


Mr. Hobhouse’s eulogy of Sir E. Soares, the new 
National Debt official, may recall the lines on Walter 
Bagehot in ‘‘ My Books ’’— 

‘‘In three volumes Bagehot lies : 
Wiser pen among the witty, 
Wittier among the wise, 
Never wrote about the City.”’ 

True, Sir E. Soares may not yet have actually written 
a book on the City, but perhaps, like Bagehot, he will 
do’so When’ he comes into that pension which the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury promised him in the House of 
Commons on Thursday. ‘‘ Sir Ernest Soares ’’, ex- 
plained Mr. Hobhouse, ‘‘ has a considerable know- 
ledge . . . of both men and things in the City... . 
He was an exhibitioner of S. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ”’. 

It is the good old story which Gilbert and Sullivan 
celebrated long ago in their comic opera. ‘‘ He 
polished up the handle of the big front door, he polished 
up fhe handle so carefully, that they made him the 
ruler of the Queen’s Navee ’’: the only variation being 
that he counted the heads in the Division Lobbies so 

‘ catefully that they made him a high official in one of 
the King’s Counting Houses. It is the old story, but 
really the Government are making us all a little too 
familiar with it. The debate in the House on Thursday 
night on these Government appointments, and the ques- 
tions put to the Government in the afternoon in the 
same matter, may well give Ministers pause before they 
draft off any more of their friends to the City and the 
Civil Service. Mr. Norman Craig bluntly described 
these arrangements as ‘‘ a public scandal ’’, and Mr. 
Snowden’s attitude was not less severe. 


Then Mr. Harper? His resignation of his post 
under the County Council may have been uncon- 


ditional—no doubt it was. But it has _ coincided 
marvellous well with the needs of the Chan- 
cellor ‘of the Exchequer. One would like to 


watch events in this case. Should Mr. Harper in due 
course happen to step into some comfortably paid 
Government post, no doubt that, too, will have nothing 
whatever to do with his resignation. He would happen 
to be appointed as he happened to resign, and as Mr. 
Lloyd George happens to require. Really, in these 
things it would be much better policy to tell the truth. 
No one would think any worse of Mr. Lloyd George 
or of Mr. Harper than he does now if Mr. Lloyd George 
admitted that he had persuaded Mr. Harper to resign 
on the inducement of a Government office, and if Mr. 
Harper admitted that on that inducement he had re- 
signed. It would be a job, and everyone regards it as 
a job now. How any respectable public man can think 
he will gain by these really almost indecent transpar- 
encies beats the plain man altogether. Mr. Lloyd 
George is a great democrat, and so thinks the people 
fool enough to believe anything. 


Mr. Harper, we understand, is some connexion of Mr. 
McKinnon Wood. This Government certainly sees no 
harm in promoting its relatives and friends. Mr. 
Asquith has not forgotten his, and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
firm was not forgotten in a certain Welsh arrangement. 
By the way, it appears that one of Mr. Asquith’s sons 
has just joined a firm of stockbrokers. Why should he 
not? Certainly there is no conceivable reason why he 
should not. But there does seem to be something to 
explain when one remembers the Radical outcry voiced 
by Lord Rosebery when Lord Hardwicke was made 
Under-Secretary for India being at the time a member 
of the Stock Exchange. Lord Hardwicke immediately 
ceased all active relations with the City. We suppose 


Mr. Asquith realises now the folly and ungenerosity of 


Lord Rosebery’s complaint, which Lord Salisbury 
scouted at the time. 


There is a new phase in the Holmes circular affair, 
Mr. Holmes has published an apologia, which, how- 
ever, can hardly be an epilogue. It seems intended to 
close the controversy, but it seems to us rather more 
likely to open a great deal more. We are disappointed 
with Mr. Holmes. He had told the truth manfully, and 
most usefully, and now that the truth has come out he— 
well, he hardly sticks to his guns. He does not, it is 
true, withdraw anything he said; but the whole of his 
energy is spent in indignation at the publication of his 
document. The effect is thus much like withdrawal. 
If Mr. Holmes could not intervene to more purpose than 
this, better he had kept out of the mélée altogether. 
Possibly he wrote this out of loyalty to a colleague, but 
his first duty was to education. Of course, it is no 
personal concern of his own now. He is retired, and 
out of the country—beyond either political or depart- 
mental reach. 


On Thursday night Sir Frederick Banbury talked out 
Mr. Crooks’ motion for a general minimum wage. With 
most of what the Labour speakers had to say as to the 
advantages of getting at least thirty shillings a week 
most people would piously agree. That there should be 
in some circumstances a regulation of wages by the State 
is already admitted by almost everyone. Few would 
on principle oppose a Bill which provided against 
grossly sweated labour in specified industries. Whether 
the motion were carried, lost, or talked out is really of 
small importance. It is easy to express an opinion that 
economic conditions should be improved by law. It is 
another matter to frame a practical measure that will 
do more good than harm. In any case, the first part of 
Mr. Crooks’ motion should come first—the part that 
relates to Government workshops. There is everything 
to be said for the Government setting up the decent 
standard. 


No one will quarrel with the Unionist selection for 
South Birmingham. Safe seats are not common with 
any party. When one does happen to be going, it is 
only natural and right that its gift should be jealously 
watched. Sometimes these seats seem to go to men 
whose claims are not really political at all; at other 
times to those whose wealth or rank make it compara- 
tively easy for them to get into the House any way. 
These seats should be given to men who will be of real 
use to the party when elected and must trust mainly to 
their own merits to open a way for them. Mr. Amery 
has earned a right to be in the House if ever a Unionist 
candidate has. Whether he will be a success there it is 
impossible to say. House of Commons success is a 
thing by itself, and far from necessarily follows great 
ability. 


Radicals are extremely annoyed about the Exeter 
petition. The success of the Conservative candidate has 
revealed to them how defective are our arrangements 
for the trying of petitions. Already Mr. Asquith has 
had to answer the zealots of his party who demand imme- 
diate reform. Mr. Asquith seems to realise that it is 
a little undignified to become suddenly aware of a public 
grievance, simply because a member of his own party 
has lost in a purely sporting contest. To make the de- 
feat of Mr. St. Maur the occasion for a discussion of 
the bona-fides of the Bench would be to approve the 
childish exhibition of pique into which Mr. St. Maur 
was betrayed by his defeat. If Radicals really wanted 
to protest this session against the present method of 
trying these petitions, they should have done so before 
the trial came on. To do it afterwards is too like up- 
setting the board when the game is lost. 


What do they want? They worried Mr. Asquith, 
too, about Mr. Justice Grantham with no result, and 
it will be the same with Mr. Justice Ridley. They have 
the system they set up themselves. Mr. Gladstone first 
made the Judges try election petitions, which they did 
not want todo. The Lord Chief Justice Cockburn pro- 
tested; and in theory it is not desirable for Judges to 
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be mixed up with party fights about disputed votes. 
The ideal Radical plan would be a committee of Radical 
members which ‘‘ voices’’ their defeated candidates. 
Joint Committees are not to their liking, as Mr. Asquith 
has shown in the debate on the Veto Bill. There is 
practically no better tribunal than the Judges ; but there 
might be three instead of two, deciding by a majority 
and thus avoiding an equal division. Then they might 
follow the practice in the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. One judgment is given as the decision 
of the Court, and the Judges do not express their 
separate opinions. 


A decision by Mr. Justice Parker on Thursday pro- 
hibits the application of trade union funds raised by 
compulsory levies to municipal purposes. This is an 
extension for the first time of the law in the Osborne 
case, which directly concerned only parliamentary 
funds. An injunction was granted that the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers should not use its funds 
in connexion with municipal and other local Govern- 
ment bodies, excepting Boards of Guardians; a 
rather curious exception. The result had been foreseen 
by trade unionists. It makes more obvious than ever 
the inadequacy of the Government’s presumed inten- 
tions as to payment of members of Parliament. There 
will have to be another Trade Unions Bill, however de- 
sirous the Government may be to evade the difficulty. 
The decision will bring them up sharp against the 
Labour party, and drive them to a choice between the 
two rival sections of trade unionists. | No House of 
Lords and no Referendum is a convenient situation for 
the officials of the new Unionism. 


The day before Armageddon there will no doubt be 
a great deal of talk about arbitration, perhaps in the 
Mansion House again. At any rate the more we 
talk of peace to-day the more we prepare for 
war. It seems to be quite overlooked that England, 
Germany, and Japan are not the only Powers that are 
thinking in Dreadnoughts. Italy is intent on having 
four new ships of this type, and they are already being 
laid down. Where she will find the money, what new 
taxes she will invent to pay for them is another matter. 
Italy has immense natural resources, but it really seems 
as if her people—her poor people at least—had already 
been taxed to the uttermost soldo. 


Though these things are not said officially and 
openly, it is quite well understood why Italy is laying 
down these new ships. Her design is not imperial. Her 
design is ‘‘ to keep her end up’”’ against Germany. 
Germany wishes an outlet on the Mediterranean, and 
failing an opportunity elsewhere would be ready to take 
one in Italy. But why is Austria, too, people some- 
times wonder, thinking in Dreadnoughts? One vague 
notion has been that Austria is building so that, if a 
good chance offers, she may throw her weight into the 
scales on the German side and against England. The 
truth is Austria began to think about Dreadnoughts 
soon after Italy began. She is building not for Ger- 
many, but against Italy. And the humorous part of 
the business, as Italy notes it, is that all three countries 
are supposed to be allies! The Triple Alliance has, 
really, the vitality to-day of the Holy Alliance and not 
more. 


If matters in Morocco are not quite so serious as the 
alarmist would make out, the position is still an anxious 
one. There has been a certain amount of sharp fight- 
ing, in which the rebels have been victorious, and 
Mulain el Sin, Mulai Hafid’s brother, has been pro- 
claimed Sultan at Mekinez. Fez is closely invested, 
and the measures of relief which France has taken have 
been checked partly by physical difficulties, partly by 
the obstinacy of Mulai Hafid’s ill-advisers. Whilst a 
number of irregular forces on the Atlantic Coast and 
the Algerian frontier are hoping to divert the attention 
of the rebels from the capital, Major Brémond in charge 
of what might have been the relieving of Mehalla a 
week ago, is either held up or hampered in the Sherarda 
country north of Fez. Floods are out between him 


and the capital, and the Uled Jumma tribe, which 
occupies the country, have joined the rebels because 
the Sultan, having agreed to remove an unpopular 
governor, has gone back on his word at the instiga- 
tion of his Grand Vizier. 


The presence of American troops on the frontier, and 
the plain hint at intervention in the last note from Wash- 
ington, has led to an armistice in Mexico. Both sides 
will probably come to an agreement on the basis of keep- 
ing the Yankees out. The great obstacle is Sefior 
Corral, who at present occupies the negligible position 
of Vice-President, but who would succeed to the Presi- 
dency should Porfirio Diaz resign or die. It is now 
rumoured that the state of Sefior Corral’s health will 
no longer enable him to discharge the duties of his sine- 
cure. And so everybody’s face will be saved. As for 
President Diaz, it will be hard for him to confess him- 
self worsted, but the programme of reforms which he 
spontaneously announced a little while back must in- 
volve a change of personnel. All he need do is to re- 
member the Maderists in making his new appointments. 


After ‘‘ The Mill’’, Sir Henry J. Wood. A great 
deal of mystery is being made about this American 
invitation, and there need not be any mystery at all. 
Musical New Yorkers want a conductor, not feeling 
satisfied with the home-grown product or with the 
Germans they have imported of late years. The ques- 
tion is whether he wishes to go and what means we can 
adopt to keep him. Naturally from the pecuniary point 
of view he will wish to go. A great, and even a success- 
ful, conductor does not in this country earn anything 
like the sums paid to popular first ladies, tenors and 
contraltos, and he must work ten times as hard as any 
of them; he has not, like the German conductors, 
security of tenure and a pension. And, all things 
weighed, we think Sir Henry will accept the American 
invitation. 


The loss to England, and to London especially, will 
be prodigious ; but we know no device by which he can 
be kept. We cannot buy him as we buy, or don’t buy, 
masterpieces of painting. We have not a single insti- 
tution where he might be given an official position and 
a handsome salary, and told to go on and do his best 
for us. How the Queen’s Hall orchestra’s concerts 
will manage without him it is impossible to guess. 
Excepting Mr. Landon Ronald, there is no one to take 
his place. Neither Sir Edward Elgar nor Mr. Beecham 
may be compared with him; and we don’t want the old 
stagers back again. There is one comfort: Sir Henry 
will not stay long in America, and the return journey 
will not occupy any long time. The event is a notable 
one—never in modern times has an English musician 
been offered a post in the stranger’s land. In ancient 
days Dr. John Bull and many another were tempted 
away from our shores; but for several generations our 
musicians have been evaded, avoided, dodged, rather 
than sought after. The moral is an obvious one: if 
the Americans want our conductors we must safeguard 
ourselves by creating Government posts which they can 
fill for life. 


The new Dean of S. Paul’s is a great scholar, a man 
of brilliant mind, perhaps the greatest living authority 
on Christian mysticism. Intellectually Dr. Inge is all 
that could be desired in a Dean of S. Paul’s. But 


‘theologically he is quite out of touch with the great 


traditions of S. Paul’s. This is not quite fair. Broad 
Churchmen have their home and shrine at Westminster 
—no man, no matter what his view, need apply in vain 
at Westminster. Surely they might be content with 
this without invading S. Paul’s. Mr. Asquith, we can 
understand, has no love for High Churchmen, but in 
his appointments we should expect him to rise above pre- 
judice. Dr. Burge’s appointment to the Bishopric of 
Southwark is interesting. We have no objection to 
schoolmaster-bishops. Some of them have been very, 
great. 


The death of Mr. Passmore Edwards recalls faint 
memories of the ‘‘ Echo*’, The ‘‘ Echo’’ is scarcely, 
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more familiar a name to newspaper readers to-day than 
that of the journal on which Mr. Thomas Hardy or 
Mr. Justin McCarthy started in ‘‘ the. writing busi- 
ness’’. Itis buried deep down in the newspaper rooms 
at the British Museum, and the average reader of the 
Daily Express’’ or ‘‘ Evening Times’’ to-day 
probably knows no more about it than he knows about 
Spenser or Ben Johnson. Yet it is not so many years 
since the ‘‘ Echo’”’ represented the most ‘* advanced ”’ 
political thought in London! The ‘*‘ Echo”? really had 
views of its own, and aimed at leading rather than being 
led by its readers. The flood of new journalism in the 
nineties utterly swamped about the last survivor of 
old-fashioned Radicalism in the London press. 


The only thing that can be said in favour of the new 
annual Shakespeare lecture to be delivered under the 
zgis of the British Academy is that M. Jusserand is 
to be the first lecturer. These Academic lectures, 
solemnly appointed and prepared, are usually a weari- 
ness Of the flesh. They have little or no relation to the 
living literary movements of the time. They tend to 
get into ruts and to be run by cliques. But from M. 
Jusserand, wherever he speaks, there will come some- 
thing fresh to talk of. Few Englishmen can match 
him in Shakespearian scholarship, and none in the bril- 
liance and wide sweep of his view. The third volume 
of the ‘* History of English Literature’’ is perhaps the 
best view of Shakespeare in relation to his age that has 
as yet been written. M. Jusserand combines the liveli- 
ness and insight of the good French critic with the 
patience in labour of the German. 


Great Britain beat the United States in the chess con- 
test by cable, and there was no need to call in any 
arbitrator to decide end games. The match no doubt 
produced some strong games, and subtle play, but it 
was scarcely enthralling. Is chess by cable or corre- 
spondence ever enthralling? One questions it. Cer- 
tainly the most interesting games of chess that have 
ever been played belong to a time when cable play was 
undreamtof. Also they belong to a time when gambits 
were boldly offered and boldly accepted. Analysis and 
the complete mastery of openings are scientific, but they 
do not make for the most brilliant and artistic play. 
One tends to think that the golden age of chess was 
after all the age of Morphy and the giants of his day. 


The penalties for neglecting to advertise oneself are, 
it seems, quite incalculable. Captain Amundsen was 
a few weeks ago discovered to be away in the Antarctic 
as the rival of Captain Scott in an attempt to reach the 
South Pole. Very few knew of his expedition. Captain 
Amundsen had set out quietly, interviewing no one, and 
making no public announcements. Some English news- 
papers have commented a little sourly upon Captain 
Amundsen for stealing off without giving them any 
‘copy ’’; and Dr. Nansen is afraid that his friend may 
be suspected of trying to steal a march unfairly upon 
Captain Scott. Dr. Nansen has therefore written to 
‘“The Times’’ to explain the quiet behaviour of his 
friend. Captain Amundsen was really afraid of being 
dissuaded by Dr. Nansen from going South at all. He 
is a North Pole man, and is only going South to get 
funds for a big Arctic expedition. The two expeditions 
together will be so enormous a tax upon his endurance 
that he feared to be hindered by the good offices of his 
friends. Dr. Nansen was as surprised as anyone to 
hear he was on his way to the Antarctic. 


Very sound, indeed, is the King’s regulation that 
foreign Orders are not to be worn by British subjects 
in this country save when the Power conferring 
the Order is officially represented. In such cir- 
cumstances, obviously, a foreign decoration is well 
in the picture. But for British subjects to wear these 
Orders on purely British occasions is silly snobbery 
which the King most rightly.has stamped on. Of 
course, no British subject can accept one of these Orders 
unless with the King’s consent ; and this consent is now 
happily not by any means easily given. We have had 
a good deal ‘too much of foreign Orders as of foreign 
degrees in country. 


atts 


REPRESENTATION. 


NE could take a more living interest in the dis- 
cussion of the Referendum in the House if one 
could feel it was more real. Even Mr. Balfour 
himself, like Lord Lansdowne, seems to look 
upon this direct appeal to the people as_ rather 
a dangerous beast to let loose; an animal to 
be let out only on very select occasions, and 
always to be very carefully watched. On the other side 
the unreality is greater though less apparent. Mini- 
sterialists condemn the Referendum with their mouths 
in the roundest terms. But how can one take these 
denunciations with any serious attention when we 
know how the proposal for a Referendum comes to be 
barred out of the Ministerial programme? Perhaps 
that is going a little too far. It is possible it would 
not have been an item in the Government programme 
in any case; but it is absolutely certain that, were only 
natural political causes at work, there would be none 
of this general and furious Radical condemnation of the 
Referendum. As so often in public affairs, the govern- 
ing factor in the whole matter is not mentioned. 
Everybody knows (is that why it is taken for granted ?) 
that the Irish Nationalists will not stand having Home 
Rule referred specifically to the popular vote because 
they are afraid it might be rejected. They have every 
reason from experience to fear this, and as they have 
the power to impose their terms on the Government 
they are certainly right—from their own point of view 
—to require the Government to reject the Referendum. 
This, of course, is not mentioned in the debate, and the 
question is argued as though no thought but of the 
pure merits of the idea had ever entered into the heads 
of the most virtuous of Ministries. Mr. Asquith 
was more solemn and oracular on Wednesday 
than ever on the fateful character of this terrible 
innovation. It is quite curious, perhaps a little 
humorous, how this matter has caused parties to ex- 
change roéles, at any rate in speech. Mr. Asquith the 
democrat is horribly alarmed at the pecple—what demo- 
crats call ‘* the democracy ’’—being asked to speak for 
themselves on a definite question. Obviously he ought 
to rejoice in it; he dare not say that he is afraid that 
the people, when given a chance to speak, will talk 
bosh; so he is reduced to showing that the 
people, when allowed to speak for themselves, will 
not be able to do it half so well as others now speak 
for them. Well, that may be the Government view; 
it may very likely be the House of Commons view; 
but we know very well that it is not the view of the 
public. The House of Commons clings pathetically to 
the fallacy that it sits high in the heart of the people. 
It does not sit there at all. Politicians would do well 
to realise that the people are hardly moved now by 
any exhortations as to preserving the representative 
system of six hundred and fifty years and the glorious 
traditions of the House of Commons, by any fears for the 
supremacy of Parliament. Reverence for the Mother 
of Parliaments is dead, except in so far as she may still 
cultivate reverence for herself. 

Mr. Balfour seems to be much more in touch with the 
truth and with the feeling of the people as to the whole 
matter than Mr. Asquith. He seems to be under 
none of the stock traditional illusions. He _ recog- 
nises that our so-called representative system—Mr. 
Asquith’s ‘‘ masterpiece of modern political genius ’’— 
is almost as misrepresentative as representative. 
Under this system a majority in the House will 
represent a majority in the country; that is the 
maximum of representation the system can _ reach. 
There is simply no correspondence at all between the 
proportionate majority in the House and the propor- 
tionate majority in the country. As for constituencies, 
the sitting member usually represents nearly as many 
whose whole political ambition is to get rid of him as 
those who would keep him. In the fewer constituencies 
where one side is overwhelmingly preponderant the 
minority practically, has no voice at all under this repre- 
sentative system. A minority voter might almost as 


well have no vote at all—indeed very often he does not 
That may be his misfortune, 


vote for that very reason. 
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and no body’s and no system’s fault; but it is absurd 
to say that in his case there is any representation in 
the system. Then a man who does not entirely agree 
with either party is not represented. Who represents a 
Unionist Free Trader or a Radical Tariff Reformer? 
And the man who belongs to a very small group: what 
are his chances of representation? In how many con- 
stituencies has the Socialist a candidate to vote for? 
In how many an avowed anti-democrat ? 

Whatever may be said as to a direct popular vote 
expressing or not expressing the feeling of the nation, 
it will at any rate give a chance to the three classes of 
voters we have just mentioned. The man who lives in 
a constituency in which his party is in a permanent and 
hopeless minority will be able under the Referendum 
to give his vote on the particular question referred 
knowing that it will count for as much as though he 
vere in a constituency where his party was in the 
ascendant. His vote may go sensibly to turn the scale. 
His case is quite a common one, and so far at any rate 
the Referendum would result in more real representa- 
tion. So would the man be provided for who cannot 
agree with the whole programme of either or any party. 
He may be a political fancy, a freak perhaps, an 
eccentric, but he usually has rather more brains than 


the average and a good deal more conscience. He 
ought not to be deprived of all political influence. The 
Referendum will restore to him his rights. He can 


record his vote in favour of Tariff Reform and also in 
favour of Home Rule, or he can vote against both; 
which a General Election gives him no chance of doing. 
In the same way the Absolutist and the Socialist will be 
given an equal chance with everyone else. 

How will the Referendum affect the party yoke? 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Herbert Samuel say that a Refer- 
endum will be but a General Election under another 
name ; the party pressure will be the same; all the ex- 
traneous influences ; all the tricks. No one can doubt 
that the machine on each side will try to control voters 
on a Referendum as they do voters at a General Elec- 
tion. But we do not believe the party pressure can be 
so effective. We do not believe aa elector will feel he 
is voting against his party when on a particular Bill 
he votes not in accordance with the party view as he 
would if he voted for a candidate opposed to his party 
all through. We could quite understand a Conserva- 
tive voting against Tariff Reform or in favour of the 
Nationalisation of Railways who would not vote for a 
Radical as against a Conservative candidate. Similarly 
we could understand a Radical voting against Home 
Rule who would not vote for a Unionist candidate and 
would not abstain from voting for a Radical. One of 
the great advantages of the Referendum is that it will 
give a voter the chance of voting pure and simple against 
a measure. This at present he cannot do. He 
can oppose only by supporting an alternative he may 
dislike but little less, possibly more. Then as to the 
comparative power of the party Whip over the electo- 
rate and over members of Parliament, necessarily it is 
incomparably greater over members. Seeing that their 
votes are open, and that they have always the fear of an 
election before them, they can be reached both by re- 
wards and punishment as the ordinary elector who votes 
by ballot cannot be. By taking the final decision on a 
Bill from Parliament to the people the influence of the 
Whips must be lessened. Mr. Asquith deplores this 
as lowering Parliamentary responsibility. Yes, but not 
responsibility to country and to conscience but to 
party and party only. 

Mr. Asquith’s strongest point is that a defeat on a 
Referendum would paralyse the Ministry, which would 
have to resign. It must have lost—or in decency is 
bound to infer that it has lost—the confidence of the 
nation. Well, then, if it has lost the confidence of the 
country, does the champion of ‘‘the masterpiece of 
modern political genius’’ regret that a Government 
should be upset that has ceased to represent the people ? 
If representative government is a good thing at all, 
surely it is an important point about it that it should 
represent. We do not understand a believer in repre- 
sentation resenting an effective test of that very thing. 


MR. RUNCIMAN AND THE HOLMES 
CIRCULAR. 


VEN the Radical Press is getting anxious about its 
Ministers. Is there something incompatible 
between Radical Government and-sound administration ? 
It really looks as if there is. We need not go to 
France for evidence. There was Mr. McKenna and 
the Archer-Shee case. There is Mr. Lloyd George and 
the overdue income tax. But primus inter pares stands 
out Mr. Runciman and the Holmes circular. Has ever 
a Minister come worse out of a controversy? The 
agitation has, thanks to his conduct, gathered such 
volume and overflowed into so many channels that there 
is a danger of its real bearings being lost. A year ago 
the Chief Inspector of elementary schools, and 
the second most important official at the Board of 
Education, wrote a memorandum on the character 
and qualifications of the 100 inspectors in the 
service, not of the Board, but of the local education 
authorities. The memorandum was a candid and 
vigorous criticism of the products of our elementary 
school system, strongly worded and originally intended 
for the guidance and information of a few high officials 
in the Board of Education. It was a document of first- 
class importance ; two years of careful investigation had 
been taken for its composition. Its author intended 
and imagined that its circulation would be strictly 
limited. Yet, apparently without his concurrence and 
without his knowledge, it was specially circulated, not 
only to the 100 odd inspectors in his own department, 
but to the 150 other inspectors of the Board, over whom 
he had no control. A memorandum issued in this ex- 
ceptionally wide manner was certain to be discussed 
and eventually published. In the middle of March Mr. 
Hoare asked Mr. Runciman whether such a circular had 
been issued. Mr. Runciman’s answer amounted to a 
practical denial. Mr. Hoare therefore took the only 
course that was open to him, and upon the 
first opportunity read to the House certain 
extracts that had been sent him from the document 
itself. Mr. Runciman’s subsequent behaviour is a 
matter of common knowledge. Its immediate result 
has been a crop of further questions in the House of 
Commons, and an agitation fomented by the National 
Union of Teachers in the country. Let us say a word 
about each of these results. First of all there are the 
questions. Never has a Minister given more contradic- 
tory or unsatisfactory answers. The Minister respon- 
sible for a great department knew nothing about an 
investigation of the highest importance that one of his 
chief officials had been conducting for two years, nor 
of the exceptionally wide circulation of its conclusions, 
until last February. With the same breath he told the 
House that his private secretary was in correspondence 
about it in January. In answer to another question he 
refused to publish the circular, though he told Sir James 
Yoxall, the representative of the National Union of 
Teachers, that he would give him special permission to 
see it and all the papers arising from it. Further, after 
attacking Mr. Hoare for publishing what he called a 
strictly confidential document, he was compelled to 
acknowledge that the circulation of the memorandum 
had been quite exceptionally wide. At one time he gave 
away Sir Robert Morant in so flagrant a way as to imply 
his impending dismissal, whilst within a day or two 
he could not sufficiently praise the loyalty and ability 
of the Board of Education officials. 

The result of all these shuffling and contradictory 
answers is to leave everyone suspicious and no one satis- 
fied. To make matters worse the annual conference of 
the N.U.T. at Aberystwyth came in the middle of the 
turmoil. It is needless to say that that well-organised 
body seized the opportunity to make capital out of the 
wording of the circular. Its members are always 
vociferous, nor did they mince their words a week ago. 
And what action has Mr. Runciman taken? After 
moving heaven and earth to prevent the publication of 
the circular, and after losing his temper with Mr. Hoare 
for daring to question his denial of its existence, he 
told the Liberals of Northampton on Monday that he 
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didn’t care a snap of his fingers about it. The whole 
thing, then, is much ado about nothing. Why, then, 
didn’t he say so when the matter was first discussed in 
the House? He would have quieted many searchings 
of heart and allayed many suspicions. We venture, 
however, to think that Mr. Runciman should be made 
to care a snap of his fingers about a question of great 
public interest. To put it on the lowest ground, the 
taxpayer pays him a considerable salary to administer 
a great office. It has been notorious that for the 
last three years he has given most perfunctory attention 
to its administration. When he has taken the trouble 
to occupy himself with its details, it has apparently 
been for the purpose of wasting thousands of 
the taxpayers’ money on the destruction of Church 
schools. The cases of Swansea and Dewsbury have 
during the last three weeks given peculiar point to this 
charge. But there is an even greater issue at stake. 
At the very moment when Ministers are freeing them- 
selves from the check of the House of Lords on legis- 
lation, they are also destroying the check of the House 
of Commons on administration. If a private member 
attempts to criticise a Minister’s action he is first told 
that he must not use his information because it is 
private, and is then informed that the Minister refuses 
all responsibility for the action of one of his principal 
officials. | Was ever bureaucratic tyranny more un- 
blushingly proclaimed? Indeed it is worse than a 
system of pure bureaucracy. A system that allows 
a Minister to take credit for his officials’ popular 
actions and to refuse responsibility for their unpopular 
actions whilst it reduces Parliamentary government to 
a farce, must ruin the efficiency of any bureaucracy. 
Lastly, there are two other observations that we desire 
to make. The officials of the Board must take warning 
from this incident. The outburst of wrath against them 
shows the extent of the Board’s unpopularity in the 
country. This does not mean to say that we disapprove 
of the Permanent Secretary’s opinions; we should 
deplore his dismissal or resignation as a result of the 
outcry. But it does mean that if the administration of 
education is to be something more than a wrangle be- 
tween Whitehall and local County Councils Whitehall 
must show more tact. Nor can we help adding that we 
think that Mr. Holmes would have been better advised 
to refrain from writing to the newspapers. He has 
been outrageously treated—there is no denying that. 
But his letter is a withdrawal from a strong and com- 
mendable position ; it clears up nothing that was dark, 
and its tone is too apologetic for those who believe that 
his views were perfectly sound. 


THE MOORISH MUDDLE. 


OMEBODY has to intervene in Morocco. It is 
true that according to the higher morality of the 
extreme Radicals the Moors should be allowed to enjoy 
undisturbed the simple delights of tribal warfare. But 
we must face the facts. Both strategically and econo- 
mically Morocco is of importance to Europe—and it is 
not only in insular politics that minorities must suffer. 
There is only one serious a priori objection to in- 
tervention—the risk of an outbreak of Moslem 
fanaticism. Were Spanish action imminent the thought 
of such a risk might counsel delay ; for Spain still looks 
upon a Moorish war as something of a vendetta. But 
for the time being the arrangement holds that France 
shall look after Spain’s interests as well as her own, 
and France has had more experience of Mohammedans 
than any Power except ourselves. We may fairly hope 
for the best, since France has shown a good under- 
standing of the Moslem mind. A people whose peasantry 
can break millions of champagne bottles in a sudden 
paroxysm knows what fanaticism means and may be 
trusted to detect its symptoms. 
The primary difficulties of the situation, then, are 
diplomatic, and some, at least, have been created 
by France herself. There was a time when France 


could have annexed Morocco. had she dared; but with 
the memory of Grévy’s fall in his mind no French 


Minister had the necessary pluck. A means of recon- 
ciling a policy of colonial expansion with the timid 
temper of the electorate was found in the phrase ‘“‘ pacific 
penetration.’’ Moorish independence was to be main- 
tained in name, but the country was to be run by French 
advisers. The example of England in Egypt was 
responsible for the idea, and the military mission 
blockade in Fez shows that an attempt has been made 
to carry it out. 

Colonel Mangin appears to be a capable man whom 
previous experience in West Africa and elsewhere has 
qualified for his task. But if Colonel Mangin were 
Napoleon he could not play the part of a Moorish Lord 
Cromer as things are now. Lord Cromer had troops in 
Cairo and was occasionally compelled to remind the 
Egyptians of it. Colonel Mangin has no troops in Fez, 
so that though he can offer advice he cannot ensure 
its acceptance. Were it otherwise Fez would not now 
be besieged. Further, Colonel Mangin went to Fez not 
only without troops, but without any prospect of getting 
them. He was given a French-trained gendarmerie in 
six ports and he had the right to ask for demonstrations 
in force on the Algerian frontier. Beyond that, as the 
Moors knew perfectly well, his hands were tied by the 
Act of Algeciras. ‘ 

The fact that relief columns are now on their way to 
Fez is a confession that the Algeciras Act has failed 
to work. That is very serious for France. It is 
true the arrangement then made was a com- 
promise, but it was a compromise in which France 
herself had collaborated. Moreover, she occupied at 
Algeciras a position of great diplomatic strength and it 
was generally thought at the time that she had got most 
of what she asked for. Finally she was given the best 
of opportunities for carrying out her mandate. Abdul 
Aziz was deposed and a Sultan of her own choice recog- 
nised in his stead. As a result of it all intermittent 
disorder has ripened into chronic anarchy ; and France, 
having got herself into a diplomatic tangle, now desires 
to cut the knot and begin all over.ggain. It is not sur- 
prising that the Germans, with’their terrible efficiency, 
are openly contemptuous. 

What is perhaps more serious, the Germans are also 
full of suspicion. Why has France made the humiliating 
confession that the policy adopted so recently in the face 
of all Europe has broken down? Why is a Ministry, by 
no means firmly established and anxious not to alienate 
the extreme Left, embarking on a policy of adventure? 
The mere presence of M. Delcassé in the Cabinet is not 
enough to explain the change of front, for M. Delcassé 
received a very sharp lesson when he was last in office. 
Ugly stories of financial intrigue are floating about, of 
wires pulled in high places by would-be concession- 
aires; and the fact that the Prime Minister of the 
moment is a nonentity, incapable of resisting illicit influ- 
ence, lends colour to the rumours. Tales of this kind 
are always current in similar circumstances; there 
was an abundance of them at the time of the Spanish 
campaign in the Riff last year. In this instance, 
while the evidence available does not justify us in 
regarding the charge of corruption as proved, we 
cannot dismiss it as a mere figment of the Socialist 
imagination. . 

At any raté there is suspicion in Berlin, and there 
is also suspicion in Madrid. Officially the relations 
between France and Spain are thoroughly cordial, and 
the agreement as to policy complete. But at Tangier 
there has been a good deal of friction, and Spanish 
pride, always very tender in Moorish matters, . has 
been touched. Of this we-may be certain—Spain will 
not abandon her historic claims in Morocco without a 
struggle. If she suspects the French of desiring to 
steal a march upon her, she will look for support else- 
where. Nor will the search be long. A resumption 
of the negotiations with regard to King Alfonso’s visit 
to Berlin would conveniently pave the way for a general 
Hispano-German rapprochement. That is a possibility 
which must not be overlooked. 

What line is Great Britain to adopt? A few 
years back we exercised a paramount influence 10 
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Morocco. It appeared expedient to the makers of our 
foreign policy to sacrifice. our position in return for 
compensation elsewhere, which may or may not have 
been adequate. For good or for evil, our word was 
pledged, and the story of the Algeciras negotiations 
shows that it has been faithfully kept. But the agree- 
ment of 1904 was a bargain not a surrender. We did 
not utterly abandon our position in Morocco; we simply 
withdrew in favour of France. Later we did our 
best to give France her chance, but if she has failed 
to make use of it we revert to the old condition of 
affairs. The Anglo-French agreement as to Morocco 
recognised the rights of Spain but made no mention 
of Germany, and it is consequently not now open to 
France to let Germany in. That is a matter about 
which we shall have a great deal to say. 

Unhappily, it does not appear that the gravity of the 
position is recognised by our Foreign Office. At the 
time of the Bosnian crisis Sir Edward Grey finally con- 
sented to stand aside altogether, whereupon the Minis- 
terial press loudly proclaimed that he had saved the 
peace of Europe. Of course it is always possible to 
avoid a quarrel by a surrender in advance, but a mere 
glance at the map must show that in this matter sur- 
render is unthinkable. It would involve the free gift 
to Germany of a naval base on the Atlantic coast, 
with the result that we should be robbed of our 
strategic advantages and should be forced to spend 
immense sums on the construction of a fleet of Dread- 
noughts to be based on Gibraltar. Not even a states- 
man intoxicated with the idea of Anglo-American peace 
could be blind to the risks involved. 

On the other hand, it is scarcely open to the Germans 
to claim that they possess political interests in Morocco. 
Commercial interests, of course, they have, and these 
must be safeguarded, as, indeed, they have been in 
the Franco-German agreement of 1909. But that is 
everything. Prince Buelow himself explained the 
position of his country in regard to Mediter- 
ranean affairs at a time of crisis in Cretan politics, 
when, in his own words, Germany “laid her 
diplomatic flute upon the table’’ and left the 
matter to Powers more immediately concerned. It 
is not now possible for England to look on while Prince 
Buelow’s successor attempts to interfere; nor is the 
attempt likely to be made if Germany is made aware 
of the resolve of Great Britain to enforce her claim to a 
leading part in the affair. Germany must be told that 
if she intervenes, we shall intervene also. 


CHINESE CURRENCY REFORM. 


(Cama promised, in 1902, ‘‘ to take the necessary 

steps to provide for a uniform national coinage 
which shall be legal tender in payment of all taxes, 
duties, and other obligations throughout the Empire, 
by British as well as Chinese subjects ’’; and she seems 
to have consented, now, to accept a loan to facilitate 
the project. That is to say that an agreement has been 
signed by Prince Tsai Tze with English, French, Ger- 
man, and American financiers to borrow £10,000,000 
under the title of a Currency and Manchurian Develop- 
ment Loan ; and Imperial sanction has been given to the 
undertaking. It is not the first time the subject has 
been approached, nor even the first edict that has been 
issued ; but ‘‘ I dare not ’’ has, as usual, ‘‘ waited upon 
I would ’’, and cynics have been heard to doubt whether 
a decision would have been come to even now were the 
temptation less. China started indeed on quite a lofty 
platform by joining Mexico in asking the United States 
to devise a scheme for ‘‘ friendly co-operation to support 
an effort to bring about a-fixed relationship between the 
moneys of gold standard countries and silver-using 
countries ’’’; and the; United States responded by 
appointing a Commission of International Exchange, 
which submitted (in October 1903) an able and interest- 
ing report containing suggestions for putting China 
on a gold basis. It remained, of course, so far as 
China was concerned, still-born. A member of the 
Commission went, indeed, to Peking, and impressed’ 
upon the officials most concerned the views of the Com- 


missioners and the methods proposed, with a gratifying 
measure of dialectical success; but the first sign of 
purpose was the issue, in 1905, of an edict decreeing 
the immediate introduction of a silver currency with a 
coin of the weight and value of the so-called Kuping 
tael, as being more familiar to the Chinese mind. Still 
nothing happened, and, three years later, a fresh edict 
was issued, pointing out in sensible terms the difficulty. 
and danger of attempting to introduce a gold currency, 
in existing circumstances, and again decreeing the 
issue of a Kuping tael which ‘‘ should be uniformly used 
by all Yamens, great and small, in Peking or the pro- 
vinces, in all their treasury transactions, all allowances 
for differences of weight and touch or meltage fees 
being peremptorily forbidden ’’. It is needless to define 
a tael more precisely, first, bccause it is not susceptible 
of precise distinction (as Mr. Morse explained in his 
work on the Trade and Administration of the Chinese 
Empire which the Saturpay reviewed on 13 June 
1908), and, secondly, because it appears to have 
been ascertained, now, that the sovereign rights and 
traditions of the Empire are compatible with a 
‘* dollar ’’ coin of practically the same weight and fine- 
ness as the Mexican which has circulated freely in 
China for so many years. But it may be useful to note 
—by way of explaining the allusion to meltage fees and 
other instructions to Gevernors of provinces to revise 
the allowances, rice-money, travelling expenses, etc., of 
territorial authorities and tax-collectors with a view to 
the extinction of peculation—that a British Consul was 
once officially informed that a tael is not a tacl in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but such a sum as may 
enable the local authorities to lay down a tael of the 
standard weight and purity at Peking, and, con- 
sequently, included a meltage fee, loss on melt- 
ing, freight and costs of transmission, and 
general office expenses! That particular kind of 
tael worked out, if we remember rightly, at 
about double the quantity (14 oz.) of fine silver 
of which a tael is supposed to consist; and when 
it is noted, in reference to the term ‘“‘ general 
expenses ’’, that no Mandarin can possibly exist on his 
salary, it might seem to follow that definition and attri- 
bution of a living wage should precede the substitution 
of a definite coin for a system which offers such inde- 
finite possibilities. That change of system is, however, 
a chief difficulty in the way of genuine reform, for it 
involves nothing less than change in the fiscal and 
administrative system of China. Where no one—from 
Viceroy to tax-collector—can live on his pay, methods 
of supplementing it by ‘‘ meltage fees ’’ and others less 
euphonious have naturally grown up. To introduce a 
Chinese instead of a Mexican dollar may be convenient 
as a matter of account, but will be of very little benefit 
to the Chinese people unless a rearrangement of official 
salaries and functions accompanies the experiment. 
Various reasons have combined, doubtless to per- 
suade the Chinese authorities that a dollar can be recon- 
ciled with the national habits and traditions which were 
supposed quite recently to require a tael. The. Edict 
does not explain. But the prospect of a £10,000,000 
loan would have reconciled them probably to greater 
sacrifices, and we are more concerned to note the politi- 
cal considerations involved. The equal participation, 
for instance, of four Great Powers in a loan secured 
partly on the revenues of Manchuria, and £1,000,000 
of which is earmarked for Manchurian enterprise, may 
recall a late proposal for the Internationalisation of 
Manchurian railways. Nor can the loan of £1,000,000 
by Japan, to be paid off nearly on the date on which 
China will have to exercise—or forego—her right of re- 
deeming the South Manchurian line, escape notice in 
this connexion. Any design, however, to help China 
in her difficulties will be imperfectly conceived that 
does not provide adequate safeguards for appropriate 
expenditure of the money that is being so freely pro~« 
vided. Foreign supervision was understood, indeed, 
to be a cardinal feature of the original project, but it 


seems to have been whittled away in deference to 


Chinese susceptibility till it is only left us to hope that 


definite power will be exacted behind the screen. It 
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has been a regrettable tendency in recent loan negotia- 
tions to diminish these safeguards. It may, of course, 
be rejoined that the conditions embrace in every case an 
Imperial guarantee; but the value of that guarantee 
declines pari passu with the increase of debt. The 
Customs revenue being fully pledged, its value rests 
now upon what surplus can be extracted from the pro- 
vincial governments after they have satisfied provincial 
needs; and, as government must somehow be carried 
on, there is a limit at which these allocations must 
cease. That limit seems perilously near: the budget 
laid before the National Assembly disclosed, indeed, a 
serious deficit. So that the temptation to employ a 
specific loan for current purposes will be great unless 
control is imposed. We are told often of the 
resources of China, but it is less often noted that they 
are ill-developed and can be fructified only by fiscal 
and administrative reform of which there is no sign. 
We repeat therefore that currency reform will be an 
imperfect achievement unless collateral reforms of the 
nature indicated are required as a collateral condition 
of the loan. Enthusiasts whose experience of China is 
confined to a few months’ visit and conversations with 
high officials of the Court may point to the terms of the 
decrees we have quoted as evidence of intent that these 
reforms shall be imposed. But the iniquities and extor- 
tion of underlings are as current a text in Chinese edicts 
as those of capitalists in the mouth of a Socialist or the 
defects of dukes in Limehouse rhodomontade. The 
abolition of opium-smoking was decreed a century ago, 
and of judicial torture any time within recent years; 
but opium smoking and judicial torture continue. 
Eunuchs have been denounced for centuries; and we 
were led to expect that the death of the late Empress- 
Dowager would be the signal for Palace reform. But 
a new Empress-Dowager has arisen, and a new Chief 
Eunuch as powerful as the last; and intrigue and cor- 
ruption flourish still. For these, then, and many other 
reasons which a retrospect of Chinese history and re- 
cent experiences suggest, it may be hoped that oppor- 
tunity will be taken, during the period which is reserved 
for examination of the Chinese proposals, to exact 
some security more definite than edicts for the 
enforcement of administrative reforms, without which 
the creation of a Chinese dollar might mean little more 
than the addition of another to the various coins that 
already circulate subserviently to the various and 
elastic tael. 


THE CITY. 


ERVOUSNESS about Morocco has been made an 
excuse for the unsatisfactory condition of the 
stock markets this week. Consols have suffered, 
partly on account of disappointment in the knowledge 
that the Sinking Fund had been cheated out of a certain 
amount of income tax revenue. Generally there seemed 
to be less money about. The ill-success of the Queens- 
land loan suggested that the appetite of investors is 
becoming satisfied for the present, and the arrangement 
of the settlement was a further influence in the curtail- 
ment of business. 

In the home railway department jobbers were fidgety 
concerning the dimensions of the bull account. 
Their methods have become too wooden to deal 
with a substantial increase of business, and their dis- 
comfort, accentuated in many cases by their having 
been short of stock on the rise, has induced them to 
discourage further speculation. Disappointing traffics 
for Easter week assisted them in putting prices down. 
Bear sales soon provoked realisations, and the decline 
was only stemmed by professional repurchases which 
left prices with an unsteady appearance. Unquestion- 
ably the shake-out should havea salutary effect, and 
in any case investors need not be in the least alarmed 
by the reaction, but jobbers, who thrive on the activity 
of the markets, may be warned against a short-sighted 
policy of freezing out the public and so causing an early 
reversion to the former stagnation. Perhaps in one or 
two speculative stocks such as Dover A and little 
Chathams it may be soundly argued that the rise had 


gone far enough; but as regards the heavy lines, for 
example, the future is not dependent upon Easter 
traffics. Receipts show steady expansion and expenses 
are being reduced, a combination of circumstances 
which promises increased dividends for investors. 

In spite of close association with the American market 
Canadian Pacifics keep strong, being aided by a weekly 
traffic exhibiting an increase of $162,000 gross. Grand 
Trunks, however, are somewhat under the influence of 
surrounding depression, although the last traffic return 
was excellent, a gain of £10,227 following on one of 
£20,000 in the corresponding week last year. In the 
American market considerable disappointment has been 
caused by the Steel Trust report for the March quarter. 
The net earnings of $23,519,000 were $4,000,000 below 
the inspired estimates, and $14,000,000 less than in the 
corresponding quarter last year. To find an equally 
bad result reference has to be made as far back as 
March 1909. The tonnage of unexecuted orders shows 
a very slight improvement, and it is certainly significant 
that the profits at present are only just sufficient to 
pay the common dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. 
Meanwhile there appears to be good basis for the 
rumours of dissensions on the board regarding the policy 
of maintaining the prices of the corporation’s products 
in Opposition to the laws of supply and demand. 

In the foreign railway market Mexican rails have 
fallen away under liquidation induced by the unsatis- 
factory political news. The traffic return for the third 
week in April showing a decrease of $27,100 was not 
so bad as it looked, as it compared with a gain of 
£45,300 in the preceding year ; but this seemingly poor 
result was offset by the March revenue statement which 
indicated that $46,000 net had been saved out of a gross 
increase of $95,200. Argentine railway traffics were 
satisfactory, the Great Southern increase of £17,000 
being particularly good. A revival of interest in this 
section is by no means improbable. 

Oil shares have been subject to a good deal of profit- 
taking, especially in the Maikop section, but the stock 
on offer has been fairly well absorbed. The pipe line 
appears to be working in accordance with conservative 
expectations, though at present only two companies 
have been accommodated in the transmission of oil. 
In regard to the generality of Maikop companies it 
must be borne in mind that working capital is none too 
plentiful. In the last day or two Paris has sold Spies 
in rather large lots after a long spell of buying, but 
this liquidation is probably profit-taking in view of the 
settlement, though large blocks of Spies stock have 
gone over to France in the last few months to be 
locked away for investment. 

A small failure in the rubber share market caused 
temporary nervousness, but business is so quiet that it 
had little effect on quotations. At one time the 
Mincing Lane auction prices were a depressing in- 
fluence, but toward the end of the sale the tone 
improved, and hard Para rose from 4s. 8d. to 5s. 2d. 
This strengthened the share market; but there was still 
an air of uncertainty which prevented quotations from 
advancing freely. Dealers blame the _ Brazilian 
‘* Valorisation ’’ Syndicate for the present dulness, but 
the main trouble is that the public is tired of professional 
manipulation. 

The inevitable slump in London General Omnibus 
has commenced. Shareholders are beginning to recog- 
nise that if the company is doing anything like as well 
as rumour states competition will swiftly arise. It is 
reported that the Birmingham Small Arms-Daimler 
people are promoting a £1,000,000 London Motor ’Bus 
Company. If they are, it should be a good thing for 
the B.S.A.-Daimler combine, because they presumably 
will sell the "buses to the new company ! 


INSURANCE. 
LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE. 


transacting life assurance business solely 

are now comparatively few in number, and it is 
probable that the process of contraction will continue 
in cases where proprietors exist or commission is paid 
to agents. Several reasons for saying this might be 
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given, but three are self-evident. Being human, 
brokers and agents have declared themselves strongly 
in favour of composite institutions, and they represent 
them more willingly, because more can be earned. In 
the next place, operations are gradually being extended 
to the Colonies and foreign parts, and experience has 
shown that branches are less costly to maintain when 
premiums can be raised from a variety of risks. And, 
thirdly, shareholders have now to be content with only 
a small share of the profits derived from participating 
assurances, and, in order to keep dividend payments at 
the old level, fresh sources of profit must be tapped. 
One other motive for the change may be stated. Large 
offices are proving the most successful; indeed, small 
offices are finding it difficult to make any headway what- 
ever. The London and Lancashire Life was a case in 
point. One may almost say that the reconstitution of 
the company on a broadened basis had become a neces- 
sity, unless the directors were prepared to see the valu- 
able ground won in former years gradually lost. 

It is, of course, too early to assert that the various 
new departments which have been started will lead to 
fortune, but the general impression in insurance circles 
is that the London and Lancashire Life and General 
Assurance Association has a much better chance to make 
solid progress than had the old company which it has 
succeeded. From all points of view the Association is 
a more important concern, and it should be much easier 
to obtain business at a reasonable cost. Nowadays 
people are more or less attracted by the magnitude of 
the assets shown. Already the balance sheet testifies to 
considerable expansion, and a year hence, when the busi- 
ness of the Welsh Insurance Company has been incor- 
porated, a very substantial total will be revealed. The 
changes which have occurred are even now noticeable. 
On 31 December last the funds amounted to £2,710,066, 
and compared with £ 2,520,391 a year earlier, while the 
net income from all sources was £/435,486 in 1910 and 
£417,616 in the preceding period. As fire, accident, 
employers’ liability, and general business was come 
menced on 1 September last, these new departments only 
swelled the receipts to a smali extent, £8163 being 
received in premiums, and quite a small sum from inter- 
est on investments. Interest in these accounts arises 
mainly from the fact that 50 per cent. of the fire and 
employers’ liability premiums, and 4o per cent. of the 
accident and general premiums, have been reserved for 
unexpired risks. A thoroughly sound policy has there- 
fore been adopted at the outset, and this inspires confi- 
dence for the future. 

In the life department, notwithstanding the prolonged 
dislocation occasioned by the reconstruction of the busi- 
ness, fair progress seems to have been secured last 
year. The total net premium income increased from 
£316,626 to £318,358, and the amount of interest 
earned from £99,894 to £101,573, while the substantial 
sum of £96,715 was added to the life assurance and 
annuity fund, which now stands at 42,591,262. It may 
be expected that in most future years a larger sum will 
be saved. A comparison of the last two revenue 
accounts shows that an unusual number of endowment 
policies became claims during the twelve months ; that 
the mortality claims were also heavier, although still 
well within the expectation; and, thirdly, that some 
additional expenditure had to be incurred. As a matter 
of fact, very little attention can be paid to revenue 
figures in a year when everything is being changed, and 
the Company’s experience in 1909, when £122,223 was 
added to the life funds, will probably often be repeated 
hereafter. In one respect, at all events, the position 
of the London and Lancashire is very strong. An ex- 
cellent rate of interest is earned year after year. In 
Ig10 it was £4 5s. 3d. per cent. gross, and £4 1s. 6d. 
per cent. after income tax had been deducted. Atten- 
tion may also be called to one other point. Although 
the bulk of the premium income is still raised abroad, 
the new business return shows that more than one-half 
of the new premiums were obtained last year within the 
United Kingdom. This fact is of considerable conse- 


. quence, because home business is less costly to procure, 


and leaves a larger margin of profit. By continuing to 


develop the home connexions, as has been the policy in 
recent years, the management will ultimately be able to 
secure superior bonus results. 


DONATELLO.* 
By Lorp BALCARREs. 


HOSE who remember Miss Cruttwell’s ambitious 
work on Luca della Robbia, and her slighter, 
though not less distinguished study of Verrochio, will 
welcome her new volume with well-justified anticipa- 
tions. The book is notable for care, scholarship and re- 
search ; a word of praise is also due to the admirable 
series of illustrations. The volume in question is largely 
in the nature of a catalogue raisonné, the summarised 
analysis of Donatello’s art being condensed into the first 
dozen pages : we therefore find a well-marshalled survey 
of a long and active career. One instinctively wonders 
in opening an artistic biography written on such a scale 
as this, how far new documents and scientific induction 
will modify current opinion about the authorship and 
authenticity of generally accepted works. Miss Crutt- 
well shows courage in depriving Donatello of the 
S. Peter at Or San Michele, of the Abraham on the 
Campanile, and of most of the statues on the High 
altar at Padua. Specially interesting is her argument 
that the Great Madonna above the altar is the work of 
an assistant, though it is difficult to surmise which of 
Donatello’s ‘‘ garzoni’’ and “ disipoli’’ could have 
produced a work of such character and decision. Dr. 
Schubring’s attribution of the Grosvenor House bust 
(known as the Laughing Boy) to Houdon is followed 
by Miss Cruttwell—a bold ascription in view of the 
fact that neither writer has examined the original 
bronze. In making deductions from photographs, 
often so misleading in plastic art, caution is advisable. 
While acknowledging that Miss Cruttwell shows a 
ready appreciation of Donatello’s place in the history of 
art, and while her keen insight does justice to his rela- 
tion with all the busy thinkers of his day, one cannot 
overlook the prevalent tone of asperity in criticising his 
work, which suggests that Donatello is not a wholly 
sympathetic figure to the author. The marble David of 
the Bargello, for instance, a shy rather overgrown lad, 
made to look awkward and uncomfortable by the clumsy 
way in which Goliath’s head is tucked between his feet, 
is attacked with repeated emphasis. We are twice told 
that he is arrogant and self-assertive, once that he is 
blustering, once that he is vulgar, three times that he is 
swaggering, and no less than five times that he is inso- 
lent. The poor fellow scarcely deserves so many casti- 
gations. Then again in describing the Siena Baptist 
as a frenzied fanatic, a dangerous madman . . . a 
figure ferocious as a wild beast with a huge 
bestial mouth—there is misrepresentation of motive as 
well as misreading of the text. Still more uncom- 
promising is the description of Donatello’s two 
crucifixes, one the product of early life at Florence, the 
other dating from his maturity at Padua. We read that 
they represent the most revolutionary attacks on the 
Godhead of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
that they deliberately challenge the divinity of Christ. 
The Florentine Christ is called a peasant, ‘‘ abruti ’’ and 
almost vulgar... a contadino with no more in- 
tellectual development than a beaten animal. Of the 
Paduan crucifix we are told that the face is brutalised 
with suffering . ... as crude a study of mere human 
agony as it is possible to conceive. _ All this, if one may 
be forgiven for saying so, is needlessly polemical and 
greatly overdrawn. Realism so-called is apparent 
throughout Donatello’s career, but it was by no means 
incompatible with a dignified and respectful treatment 
of the most dramatic episodes of Christianity: and, 
indeed, the Paduan crucifix, so far from being inspired 
by scepticism or executed in a spirit of materialism, 
is perhaps the most grave and devotional treatment 
of the theme produced in plastic art throughout the 


Donatello.” By Maud Cruttwell. London; Methuen. 
1911. 15s. net. : 
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Renaissance. Donatello’s influence was essentially 
healthy. Except in one detail there was nothing morbid 
in his art, neither did he call in exaggeration to enforce a 
lesson or to emphasise his point. He was direct, 
‘‘semplicissimo in ogni altra cosa eccepto in la scul- 
tura’’, as Summonte wrote. Were this not so we 
should have witnessed a sad degeneration among his 
immediate successors, for nothing leads more swiftly 
to dégringolade than the affectation or insincerity of an 
admired teacher. In point of fact though many of 
Donatello’s followers were colourless and uninteresting 
people, they inherited much of his sober judgment, and 
more than one generation passed before any real 
decadence of sentiment prevailed. 

His influence was so deeply impressed upon all with 
whom he came into contact that Italy is peopled with 
hosts of schoolpieces. This is the measure of Dona- 
tello’s immediate success, and it greatly increases the 
vexed problems of authorship. If certain works of 
note hitherto allotted to Donatello by old tradition and 
documentary evidence are to be transferred to his col- 
leagues and assistants, the study and reconstruction of 
their personalities acquires increasing importance, for 
amongst their ranks must have been men of real though 
unrecognised genius. Unfortunately, fresh evidence is 
forthcoming all too slowly, and we are driven back to 
stylistic argument which so often leads one astray. 
On stylistic grounds it would be hard to detect the same 
hand in the Zuccone, the Annunciation, and the Turin 
Sword-hilt. Nevertheless our own knowledge of living 
artists—of Mr. Sargent, for example, or Mr. Brock—so 
clearly proves the existence of a versatility bordering on 
paradox, that one must always hesitate in depriving 
bygone artists of their work on the sole ground that it 
may conflict with preconceived notions about their style. 

This is specially important in relation to Donatello’s 
Madonnas. We know from early records that the sub- 
ject appealed strongly to him, and yet difficulties of 
identification have baffled most critics, with the excep- 
tion of Dr. Bode, whose catholic and far-reaching 
ascriptions are the source of perennial controversy. 
Miss Cruttwell does not admit the authenticity of more 
than three out of the hundreds of Madonnas with which 
the name of Donatello has been associated. Her view 
is logical and upheld with reasoned argument; and 
though she is willing to allow that others must still sur- 
vive, yet the lack of data makes it difficult to justify 
additions to this meagre list. Some day perhaps we 
shall have a corpus, a well-illustrated text-book of 
typical examples, say from 1450-1500, grouping the 
various types into their respective families, thus per- 
mitting a scientific analysis of motive, method and style. 
This would clarify our ideas by throwing the whole 
problem into perspective, and by showing the paternity 
of differing groups enable us to discriminate between 
individual specimens, and gradually to build up a tenable 
theory of authorship. So far, however, as Donatello is 
concerned, this problem can never affect or modify his 
title to fame. The S. George, the equestrian statue of 
Gattamelata, the San Lorenzo pulpits, the Cantoria— 
representing as they do as many phases of intellectual 
achievement, technical innovation, and moral grandeur 
—combine to invest his genius with outstanding and 
incontestable supremacy. 


MAX’ SECRET. 
By Firson Younc. 


T° say that a man has no enemies is, as a rule, to say 

that he has no qualities ; a rule to which Mr. Max 
Beerbohm is a distinguished exception. What is his 
secret? Is it the pursuit of some safe and neutral 
occupation? Is it merely the habit of amiability? Or 
is it that most common of all methods of the unhated— 
the negative method of never being or doing anything 
that can command either hate or love? Clearly the 
method of Max is not to be found among these. He 
pursues the most dangerous of all trades—that of critic 
and caricaturist; he is constantly making studies of 


people’s weaker or more grotesque sides; he is an 
inveterate teller of the truth; and there are no habits 
so likely as these to earn for their possessor the hatred 
and ill-will of his fellow-raen. Yet no one hates Max; 
no one bears him ill-will. Why? Why should he thus 
walk immune when the rest of us suffer in the cause of 
truth? Why should he be found supping joyfully in the 
house of the rich Jew whose nasal and other disadvan- 
tages he has so ruthlessly exaggerated? Why should 
the acquaintance whom he had just depicted as a kind 
of tall candle guttering over its socket weary you with 
praises of his character and personality? Why, in 
short, should quite stupid and commonplace people, who 
are unworthy to speak well of him, and who ought to be 
incapable of appreciating him, speak of him with both 
warmth and appreciation? The secret is a double one; 
it is to be found in his writings and in his drawings. 
To his personality as a writer the readers of this REVIEW 
need no introduction; but all of them who are within 
reach of London would do well to visit the Leicester 
Galleries, and supplement their knowledge of Max by 
a careful study of the caricatures now being exhibited 
there, and see if they cannot arrive with me at the solu- 
tion of the mystery which he presents. 

This show of caricatures is the largest and most im- 
portant collection of his art which I remember. No- 
thing need be said about his technique, which is perfectly 
simple and direct, and entirely adapted to his particular 
mode of expression ; it is the human significance of these 
drawings that distinguishes them from a host of other 
caricatures no less technically competent. It is come 
monly said, by people who insist upon reading what they 
know of Max’s personality into his work, that good 
humour is characteristic of all these caricatures. To 
me that seems nonsense. They are not in the least 
good-humoured ; there is none of that bland, insuffer- 
able, patronising kindness of the caricaturist who says, 
‘* ] know you have a red and bulbous nose, but I will 
not draw attention to it; rather let me depict and ex- 
aggerate your innate goodness of heart’’. If his sub- 
ject has a red and bulbous nose, the wide and childlike 
vision of Max will not only observe it, but be fascinated 
by it until it fills the foreground of his picture. He is no 
more good-natured than he is ill-natured; his vision, 
as I have said, is as frank and curious as that of a child 
who, seated in an omnibus, fixes his embarrassing gaze 
on anything at all odd or unfortunate in the appear- 
ance of the person opposite to him. Thus no one who 
comes into his field of vision escapes. The body of 
Mr. Sargent swells, and his head dwindles, like the body 
and head of a man seen in a bilious nightmare. Lord 
Rosebery’s pale, round eyes grow rounder and paler and 
blanker. The chorus-girl prettiness of the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, the heavy, bovine patience and rumination of 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, the hollow and pretentious domina- 
tion of Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, the general nothing- 
ness of Sir Sidney Colvin, and the compact and sinister 
power of Sir George Lewis, come inevitably into the 
front of the pictures, characteristics from which, like 
the child in the omnibus, we cannot remove our eyes. 
Only rarely does the observation seem to fail, as, for 
example, in the case of Count Benckendorff, who in 
Max’s eyes is surely less of a grand seigneur than he 
appears in actual life; or in the case of the Duke of 
Marlborough, whose personality in Max’s drawing has 
an importance which it is far from possessing in the 
flesh. The rest of the caricatures have all that fidelity 
which one meets with only in good portraiture ; that is 
to say, you would not recognise a face from your know- 
ledge of one of these caricatures, but you recognise the 
drawing instantly for its likeness to the face you know, 
and, studying it, you seem to add to your knowledge 
of the original personality. 

I observed that soon after the opening of the exhibi- 
tion a large proportion of the drawings were marked as 
sold; and I could not help wondering who it was that 
bought them, and from what motives. For these are 
emphatically not caricatures of the kind that the victim 
always likes to hang upon his study wall. They are 


the kind which the enemy of the victim would like to 
hang upon his study wall. 


Were they bought, then, 
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by enemies of the people portrayed? Probably not, for 
it is a rare and respectable enmity that would spend five 
and twenty pounds on the privilege of gloating over 
the distorted features of the hated one. No, I think the 
subjects themselves are the buyers; I think they buy 
these caricatures so that their enemies may not be able 
to’ possess them, and they probably hang them in a 
dark passage or pretend they have lost them. Or else, 
being compelled to exhibit them, they say with an indul- 
gent smile, ‘‘ Yes, that is a drawing Max did of me; 
not one of his best, I think ’’. But they have bought 
them and paid for them, and the amiable and gentle 
Max takes his toll of them and, if he had an enemy, 
might thus be represented as adding to his other dan- 
gerous trades that of levying a kind of artistic black- 
mail. And yet he walks through life smiled upon by 
everybody. The mystery deepens. 

The careful observer will note among the portraits 
of people adorning the walls of this exhibition a con- 
siderable proportion of the climbing fraternity ; Sir Gil- 
bert Parker is indeed wonderfuliy depicted in the very 
act of climbing a ladder ; but he is only one among many 
of that great social band whose feet we hear upon the 
stairs, and whose motto is ‘‘ Excelsior ’’. Upon these 
‘Max seems to lavish his art with the greatest affection, 
so that London is full of people who are going about 
half in hope and half in fear that he will make carica- 
tures of them. In hope, because to be caricatured by 
‘Max is a definite stage in climbing ; to a man in politics 
or art it is what being painted by Sargent is toa woman 
in Society ; and in biographies of these people we read 
either ‘‘ Presented in 1890; painted by Sargent in 
I ;’’ or ‘‘ Entered Parliament 1890; caricatured by 
Max Beerbohm 1896’’. In fear, because one never 
‘knows what dread secret, which we had thought was 
known only to ourselves and our mirror, the childlike 
pen of Max will not reveal. He is thus at once the 
scourge and the reward of the climbers; the pleasant 
scourge, the bitter reward. But as Balzac has truly 
said, ‘‘ Parvenus are like monkeys; seen from above, 
we admire their agility in climbing, but when they have 
reached the top it is only their more shameful parts that 
are visible’’. 

Some of these caricatures are extremely severe, such 
as the group of well-known Jews, favourites of the late 
Court, entitled ‘‘ Are we as welcome as ever?’’; some 
are notably sympathetic, like those of Mr. George 
Moore, whose melancholy sensitiveness broods always 
over the dull, cold eye of the realist; and that of Sir 
George Frampton, who merely seems, as he seems in the 
flesh, always to be about to face rough weather. And 
some are extremely funny, notably those of Dawn meet- 
ing Mr. Robert Hichens in the Desert, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in his seat in the House of Lords, and Sir 
Alfred Mond congratulating Mr. Austin Harrison on the 
current issue of ‘‘ The English Review ’’. Most of them 
are severely true; but there is one person upon whom 
‘Max is never severe, and that is himself. His eyelashes 
may curl a little more, and his forehead bulge a little 
more, but his eyelashes and his forehead are things upon 
which Max need not fear to dwell. He is entirely in- 
dulgent to himself, and herein he exhibits his true 
sincerity ; for if we do not appreciate our own good 
points, who else is likely to? 

Both as a writer and a draughtsman Max has most 
curiously earned a reputation as a kind of fantastic per- 
son, someone who is never serious, who is always play- 
ing and posing. That is a very stupid and unintelligent 
misconception. His most striking quality, and the real 
secret of that immunity with which he practises his dan- 
gerous arts, is his sincerity. There are two ways, re- 
member, of telling the truth: you may tell it sincerely, 
and you may tell it insincerely. Now the truth is such 
a dangerous thing that it cannot safely be handled with 
affectation or insincerity ; if you decide to tell the truth 


you must not only be in earnest about telling it, but, in 
writing at any rate, you must learn and practise how 


to doit. Sincerity is not a natural gift ; it is a fine art. 
‘Hardly anyone can be naturally sincere. Long before 
he learns to be natural the child has begun to learn to 
veil and disguise his natural impulses. Even the dog 


and the cat practise a lifelong dissimulation, and their 
lapses into sincerity are apt to be treated as startling 
misdemeanours. But the artist has to learn to be sin- 
cere and natural; to discover, by bold facing of facts 
and clear and honest reflection, what he really thinks 
or feels ; and then he must learn and labour to say it in 
the simplest possible language. All this Max has done 
in his writings and in his drawings. Do not for a moment 
regard either as airy trifles ; rightly considered they are 
serious and formidable, and in the case of personal 
studies all the more serious and formidable if the sub- 
jects of them imagine them to be conceived in the spirit 
of good-humoured banter. 

Like many people who build on the solid rock, Max 
has chosen to surround his work with a ring of laughter. 
The dull and ignorant, approaching it in the dark, are 
aware only of the ripples on the surface, and think that 
there is nothing beyond ; but across the moat, and pro- 
tected by it from the desecrating feet of fools, is a castle 
that lifts its towers to the clear sky. 


= 


SHAKESPEARIAN ORGIES. 


_= epidemic is every year more ferocious. This 
year it has spread from Stratford and His 
Majesty’s Theatre to Notting Hill, where Mr. Robert 
Arthur has a Shakespeare season at the Coronet. Also, 
there is a book about Stratford and the Shakespeare re- 
vival,* whose appearance was nicely timed for the open- 
ing celebrations. Then there are circulars, pamphlets, 
and memoranda which have for the last few months 
poured regularly forth, full of information and argument 
concerning a National Theatre, advocated as the most 
pertinent memorial for a man who wrote plays. 

I read the book about Stratford with the keenest in- 
terest ; and it has fortified me for ever in a rooted dis- 
trust of festivals, revivals, memorials, centenaries, and 
foundations. Whenever you find English people herd- 
ing together for artistic purposes it is well to be sus- 
picious, or at any rate to hesitate a little before believ- 
ing in the artistic regeneration of our people, or in a 
new era for the humanities. Such conduct in the 
Englishman is against nature. Musical and dramatic 
festivals in this country are for the bulk of their sup- 
porters little more than social functions ; and are usually 
of small account on the artistic side. The Stratford 
orgy is in serious danger of becoming the worst of its 
kind. Lip-service to Shakespeare is offered indis- 
criminately by aldermen, actors, professors, and poetas- 
ters, many of whom have not read one half the plays ; 
most of whom could not distinguish a passage from 
Marlowe or Fletcher from a passage of Shakespeare 
if the labels were removed. Any movement like this at 
Stratford is bound to have a crowd of camp-followers 
who will discredit it, and give it the appearance of arti- 
fice and insincerity. The leaders at Stratford make 
things worse by the very nature of their attempt. With 
the best intentions, they are making the same mistake 
as the leaders of the Irish National Theatre. Just as 
Mr. Yeats and his comrades in Dublin are trying to 
revive the song and minstrelsy of Ireland, so the leaders 
at Stratford are trying to revive Old English games and 
dances—the art of the ‘‘ Folk’’. But at Stratford there 
is noone of Mr. Yeats’ quality ; and there the movement 
is rapidly reaching the reductio ad absurdum. The same 
spirit that aims at making Stratford the centre of Tudor 
arts and festivities, and refuses to believe that, for good 
or ill, we are creatures of the twentieth century, would 
also deny that Stratford is geographically in the centre 
of England. We read in the little book: ‘‘ Professor 
Geddes goes so far as to suggest the organisation of 
halfpenny donkey rides, so that the healthy pleasures of 
the seaside also could be enjoyed. A sand-pit would 
extend this idea. So there is no reason why the children 
should not see ‘ The Piper’ and Shakespeare under 
festival conditions.”’ 

Sand-pits and the National Theatre apart, there is a 
preliminary gap to be filled before the plays of Shake- 


* “The Shakespeare Revival.” By Reginald R. Buckley, 
London: Allen, 1911. 3s. 6d. net. ; 
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speare can be worthily presented in this country. We 
must educate a school of actors into the knowledge that 
Shakespeare was a poet, and wrote the greater part 
of his plays in poetic form. I am not suggesting that the 
members of the company, say, at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
who are at present playing ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’’, are unaware that Shakespeare wrote in verses 
of five feet. Doubtless the greater number of them are 
able to scan the lines they declaim, and to appreciate 
their rhythm. The trouble is deeper than that. At 
the root of it is the average actor’s inability—as 
he is trained to-day—to appreciate the difference be- 
tween poetry and prose. In reciting a speech of Shake- 
speare the average actor is content so long as he is 
audible, rhythmic, and successful in making the facts of 
the speech intelligible to the audience. This is not 
enough. Even in the purely narrative speeches of Shake- 
speare there is a lyric quality which is invariably ob- 
scured by matter-of-fact delivery in the players. The 
player, in fact, obscures the poetic quality of the lines 
by bringing out the argument with tricks of tone and 
emphasis which should never be used outside the plainest 
prose. To make my meaning clear, I will quote an 
actual passage of some length: 


“* Full of vexation come I, with complaint 
Against my child, my daughter Hermia. 
Stand forth, Demetrius. My noble lord, 
This man hath my consent to marry her. 
Stand forth, Lysander: and, my gracious duke, 
This man hath bewitched the bosom of my child : 
Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her rhymes, 
And interchanged love-tokens with my child : 
Thou hast by moonlight at her window sung, 
With feigning voice, verses of feigning love; 
And stolen the impression of her fantasy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gauds, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweetmeats, messengers 
Of strong prevailment in unhardened youth : 
With cunning hast thou filch’d my daughter’s heart ; 
Turn’d her obedience, which is due to me, 
To stubborn harshness : and, my gracious duke, 
Be it so she will not here before your Grace 
Consent to marry with Demetrius, 
I beg the ancient privilege of Athens, 
As she is mine, I may dispose of her : 
Which shall be either to this gentleman, 
Or to her death, according to our law 
immediately provided in that case.”’ 


This passage is, for Shakespeare, quite an 
ordinary work-a-day piece of dramatic writing. 
Its main object is to tell the story, and to 
get the drama along. But there is in addi- 


tion to its general serviceableness a lyric quality— 
though here it is a little thin—which gives it a value 
apart from its reference to the action of the play. As 
delivered by Aegeus at His Majesty’s Theatre, this lyric 
element was entirely lost. It is not possible accurately 
to reproduce the tone and emphasis of the actor’s voice 
without employing musical notation. But it is possible 
to give a rough idea of them by putting the passage into 
colloquial prose, and then re-reading the speech using 
the tones one would naturally employ in reciting the 
prose paraphrase. Translating the speech to bring it 
into accord with the tones of its delivery by Aegeus at 
His Majesty’s Theatre, it would run as follows : 


‘*T am really most extremely annoyed about this girl 
of mine. I don’t know whether you have met her be- 
fore, sir, but her name is Hermia. Demetrius, come 
forward. This, sir, is the man I want my daughter 
tomarry. But this other man—Lysander, the man over 
there—has had the impertinence to make love to her. 
He has behaved very badly indeed—giving her things, 
singing to her, and working upon her feelings in a most 
unscrupulous manner. You know what young girls are. 
Yes, you artful young villain, you’ve turned the child 
against her own father; but I’ll be even with you. I 
appeal to you, sir. It’s for me to say whom she shall 
marry, and whom she shall not. No one can deny that. 


I say she shall marry Demetrius, or it will be the worse 
for her.”” 


Reading Shakespeare’s lines in the tone and manner 
of the paraphrase, you will get an absurd emphasis of 
the sense of Shakespeare’s words at the expense of their 
lyric quality ; and it is this insistence on the meaning 
of Shakespeare’s lines to the detriment of their music 
that is responsible for the complete failure of our London 
companies to give an endurable reading of a Shake- 
speare play. 

When we turn from a purely narrative passage to a 
passage essentially lyrical, the disastrous results of the 
prevailing stage diction are hideously plain. Take the 
speech of Theseus : 


‘‘ Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires ; 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether if you yield not to your father’s choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun; 

For aye to be in shady cloister mew’d, 

To live a barren sister all your life, 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 
Thrice blessed they that master so their blood, 
To undergo such maiden pilgrimage ; 

But earthlier happy is the rose distill’d 

Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness.”’ 


At His Majesty’s Theatre Theseus spoke his lines 
better than any of his fellows. He had a real sense of 
rhythm, and was obviously conscious of the lyric element 
in his verses. But even Theseus emphasised the argu- 
mentative side of his lines unduly, and thus impaired the 
lyric appeal. There was all through a tendency to resort 
to the tones of argumentative prose. He was too ob- 
viously in loco parentis, giving Hermia a piece of good 
advice, urging her not to be too headstrong. Even as 
his lips were framing the magic syllables his voice 


seemed to be saying: 


‘* ] advise you, my dear young lady, to be very care- 
ful. If it suits you to become a nun, I have nothing 
more tosay. I know there’s a good deal to be said for 
that kind of life. Personally, however, I am not sure 
that it isn’t better to marry anyone than to be an old 
maid. But, of course, you please yourself.”’ 

Obviously it is ridiculous to read the lines Shake- 
speare has written with any hint in the voice of tones 
suggested by this paraphrase. But that is precisely 
the way those lines would be recited by nine actors out 
of ten. The average actress in dealing with a tragic 
speech of Shakespeare thinks it absolutely essential to 
declaim it in a voice full of tears. Our actors do not 
seem to realise the distinction between the prose treat- 
ment of emotion, in which tears, sobs, shrieks, or any 
other physical manifestation may be legitimate, or even 
essential, and the poetic treatment, in which a lyric 
cadence may be completely ruined by a too faithful ren- 
dering of the mood or passion as it would exhibit itself 
in ordinary life. 

A new school of players is not all that the modern 
stage requires, if there is to be a genuine Shakespearian 
revival. But there will be further opportunities of dealing 
with our general deficiencies. As to the production in 
particular of ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, I see that more than one critic has 
pointed to the play as more susceptible of sumptuous 
and pantomimic treatment than other plays of Shake- 
speare. With this I absolutely disagree. The delicate 
lyricism of ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream’” is exactly 
the quality which cannot be rendered in the manner of 
Sir Herbert Tree. To translate the lines 


‘‘T know a bank where the wiid thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk roses and with eglantine,”’ 


into actual scenic effects is to destroy them. This play 
requires a more reticent handling than almost any play 
by Shakespeare. It is in imagination too beautiful 
for adequate translation into theatrical effects. .The 
scenes should be suggested merely—not elaborated. 
If the producer of this play be not reverently careful of 
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his effects—as cunning and sparing an artist with his 
light and colour as Shakespeare was of his words—we 
exchange the magic of the poet’s fancy for the palpable 
grossness of painted boards. 


A SENTIMENTAL ACADEMY. 
By ArcHIBALD G. B. RusSELL. 


NCE more Society has met together at the 
Academy, talked vaguely and pleasantly to itself 
about itself—and its annual duty to art is almost over. 
It might have been an entirely agreeable one, but that 
a collection of modern pictures is not an ideal back- 
ground for an exhibition of smart frocks. It only 
remains for it to make a little conversation upon a few 
notable works chosen by the newspapers of its atten- 
tion, until it is time to become absorbed in the next 
excitement of the moment, for which its very efficient 
machinery has no doubt taken care it shall not have 
long to wait. The rest of the world that likes to do 
what the World does will follow in its crowds, and the 
year will be amply financed for the Academy. It is 
this melancholy complacency, with which the great 
central body of British painters has allowed itself to 
become completely dominated by a small and artificial 
community, for whom it provides one of its more serious 
amusements, that has reduced the Academy to its 
present rather pitiable condition. This is why any 
allusion either to itself or its ceremonies and exhibitions 
does not fail to provoke a smile among those for whom 
the artistic expression of feeling has a real and definite 
significance. To the ideal that art should be for the 
many, no exception can be taken; but the many are not 
represented by Society, and as long as the Academy is 
satisfied with its purely social success, it cannot expect 
itself to be taken seriously by anybody (either many or 
few) but Society—which does not permit itself to take 
anything very seriously. So long as academicians and 
their company go on pretending to paint, Society, which 
is generally occupied in pretending to be the aristo- 
cracy, will no doubt be quite willing, to the extent of 
mustering itself at the Private View, to go on pretend- 
ing that it cares for art. Painters and those who care 
for painting will gather elsewhere. 

There are two qualities which are essential to a work 
of art of any kind. It must be sincere and it must be 
simple. Any deviation on the part of the artist from 
either of these two principles will in an equal degree 
invalidate his production. Sincerity is the ability to 
simplify the emotions, whether they be derived from 
nature or from human experience, in the process of 
translating them into a living image; and that is the 
distinguishing quality of an artist. He stands also in a 
definite relation to his public, and it is his business in 
other ways, as far as he is able, to meet the public 
demand and, above all, to give pleasure. But here 
there can be nocompromise. So far his standard myst 
be an absolute one. Society is a complex and an arti- 
ficial thing. Within it, everything is relative to some- 
thing else. It is, consequently, in the aggregate, by 
nature hostile to anything definite or real, as much in 
art as in anything else. It has a kind of art of its own, 
with a very complicated technique, and any artist wish- 
ing to be acceptable to it must be conversant with the 
portion of its rules which deals with fine art. The first 
and foremost of these should sufficiently discourage him, 
as it requires that nothing at all should be stated 
definitely. | Hence its partiality for the ‘‘ problem ”’ 
picture, the ‘‘ problem ”’ play, the ‘‘ problem ”’ novel, 
which, provided they are suitably problematic, may even 
derive their material from its own vague existence. 
In this way a good deal of moral speculation of a per- 
fectly legitimate and wholesome kind may be provoked. 
But there must be no expression of feeling. Every- 
thing must be watered down in this elaborate game of 
pretending. Sentimentality is its form of feeling, and 
its art is the Academy. 

This sentimentality, which is the outcome of its social 
dependence, is and has for some time been a pre- 
dominant characteristic of the exhibitions at the 


Academy. There are pictures here and there of which 
this cannot truly be said. Sargent and Strang and 
Orpen, for example, are of another world, with its own 
virtues and blemishes, and they are in no way 
typical of their present surroundings. But the 
mass of the exhibited works will, I think, be found 
in a greater or less degree to be tainted with 
some kind of sentimental error. One of the 
most striking works in the present collection is 
the portrait of his mother by Stanhope Forbes (No. 238). 
It has real distinction and strength, with a large 
measure of reserve and simplicity. It is very near to 
being a first-rate thing. But look at it closely and you 
will discover the frailty through which it just misses the 
mark. In the delineation of the features he has suffered 
himself to make concessions to a false ideal. He has 
wished to introduce into the likeness an element of 
pathos. He has not been content to leave old age, as 
Rembrandt knew so well how to leave it, to tell its own 
story in its own dignified, pathetic way. The beauty 
of old age may be tinged with a certain melancholy 
hue, which may properly be termed pathetic. But 
pathos is an abstract idea, which can only be expressed 
through the natural facts of human existence; and if 
these facts are consciously manipulated to meet the 
requirements of sentiment, an element of convention 
and unreality is at once apparent. A legitimate expres- 
sion can only be produced in a work of art by facts. An 
artist who plays on the feelings by an intentional mis- 
representation of facts is just as dishonest as the 
Athenian who, in order to win his case or secure an 
acquittal, would bring his wife and family with him in 
tears before the jury. The essence of art is feeling. It 
is by the passionate relationship between the artist 
and the object portrayed that a fine thing is pro- 
duced. Sentimentality is feeling conventionalised and 
emptied of all human truth. The art which makes its 
appeal to the intellect (and the art of the Academy is not 
of this kind) is just as wrong as that which is based 
upon sentiment ; only it is a good deal more interesting. 
The judgment of the senses is the sole tribunal of art. 

You have only to cast your eye down the immensely 
long list of works in the catalogue, and I think you will 
agree with me that it is a Sentimental Academy. How 
many of the titles give any indication of the facts that 
one might expect to find presented in the pictures? A 
number of them are purely and undisguisedly senti- 
mental in character, and among these are some of the 
portraits. In a good many more cases, the subjects 
have evidently been chosen for the sentimental or 
romantic associations which they are intended to revive. 
It would be quite possible for ‘‘ The Widow’s Mite’’ to 
be an accurate description of the subject of an excellent 
painting, but the odds would be distinctly against it. 
Turn your eyes for a moment to the walls of the exhibi- 
tion, and you will find that the worst paintings are as 
often as not those with the most pretentious aims. 
People whose imaginations would seem better suited 
to a more domestic vein, are generally attracted by the 
most tremendous themes. You will see that the pic- 
tures which are in point of sentiment a little behind the 
times are usually skied, and for these one cannot help 
having oneself a sort of sentimental affection. One 
wonders if it pays to paint sentimental pictures. Perhaps 
it does! But if it pays the painter, it certainly damns 
him. If, however, there is anyone among the exhibitors 
at the Academy who is unsuccessful and poor, there is 
a chance that he may some day produce a sincere and 
simple and, in its way, a beautiful thing. 


THE JIGSAW RIDDLE. 


MAN who, for any reason, withdraws himself in 
middle life or later from the busy hum, and sits 

him down to end his days in a country village, may be 
likened to an elderly perch who has retired to his own 
particular hole in a river, and lies under his chosen 


willow, drawing round him bed-curtains of coral 


rootlets. . 


Neither man nor fish is. tobe pitied. The stream 
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flows past, bearing away to other fishes most of the 
frolic and the feasting ; but the eddy brings the old fish 
all he wants; his appetite is not what it was. And, if 
the man cannot find out quite enough of the world’s 
doings from his daily paper, but himself pines to share 
them—well ! he has mistaken his vocation. Let him go 
back to Town. 

Both man and fish get disturbed at times and shaken 
out of their quiescence. To the fish come the otter 
hounds. Undesirable aliens flump into his pool, 
making his life a burden to him. He ought to be 
grateful: all the commotion is for the destruction of his 
enemy (and, incidentally, to make a hunter holiday). 
As a matter of fact, he is not grateful. It is a game he 
does not understand, and he takes it heinously. To the 
man comes, too frequently, a general election. All for 
his good. The crowd of motor-borne strangers, the 
thunder of the captains and the shouting is to put down 
Socialism (or to promote it—it depends on the point of 
view). And he supposes there are some who take 
pleasure therein. The game he does not understand, 
and he finds it hard to bear. But tout passe. The 
hounds go back to kennels, the member is duly elected, 
and man and fish return to the life that suits them. 

They grow a trifle mouldy, no doubt. The perch’s 
head endues a whitish plush cap, recalling the neat pads 
of cobweb which winesellers lay on a bottle in their 
windows, advertising to the passer-by the many years 
the wine has lain if cellar cool. But what cares the 
perch? Fish, if you think of it, have few opportunities 
of seeing themselves. Man has his mirror, the ox and 
the hen their drinking-troughs. All terrestrials fre- 
quently see themselves reflected. Presumably, when a 
fish wants to know how he is looking, he has to ask 
another fish. Which must be very chastening to his 
vanity. The retired man, too, sees with complete in- 
difference that the few locks which hang on him are 
gray. They are much less trouble than the curly mop 
which made a hat one of the unnecessary bugbears of 
his youth, and, what does it matter? He does not want 
to go out into the stream, where they are too old at 
forty, and hustle. Why dye his hair, or buy an 
invisible ‘‘ toupee’’, an ’Ed of ’Air like Pendennis’ ? 

In the man’s case, his crumpled rose-leaf is a fear of 
mental mouldiness. He is never quite sure whether he 
is attributing to the outer world qualities and pro- 
clivities which exist only in his own imagination. Such 
an one, being ill a short time back and forbidden (quite 
vainly) to read, observed that his neighbours, among 
many other attentions, kept him well supplied with 
puzzles. With jigsaws, of course, and with an instru- 
ment of torture known as the ‘‘ Four Ace’’; but also 
with verbal puzzles, bouts-rimés or something like 
them, and riddles of the sort familiar to his teens. 
Whence, perhaps rashly, he concludes that such things 
are once again in vogue. In this there is nothing to 
wonder at. Ten years ago, a Saturday Reviewer wrote 
of C. S. C. *‘ The fact that Calverley lived in the epoch 
of the Mid-Victorian charade and, like McFlecknee, 
“chose for his command a peaceful province in Acrostic 
land’, must surely have tended to lessen him in the 
eyes of a later age’’. But, if tout passe, nothing is 
lost for ever. Everything comes back, ‘‘ returning 
like the peewit ’’. The recluse conceives that there has 
been a revival of puzzles, and this notion has set him 
wondering wherein lies their fascination. 

Fascination, for a certain order of mind, they un- 
doubtedly possess, and, remembering certain names, 
one doubts whether it was not rather a hard saying of 
the aforesaid reviewer, that such order was “‘ rudi- 
mentary or suburban 

The Sphinx one understands: she got her living at it. 
The anxiety of her solvers one quite appreciates: they 
were apt to get their death. Samson’s riddle again was 
enforced by a wager. The propounding of riddles was, 
in the East, a pastime as familiar as bridge with us. 
Apparently, Samson thought a stake improved it. He 
feared, perhaps, that, if they played for love, the game 
of the ‘‘ companions ’”’ would be slovenly. But why 


does a man, often a man who has other things to think 
of, carry with him day and night such a conundrum as 


‘“How can you get five consecutive ‘ands’ into a 
grammatical English sentence?’’ Nothing depends on 
his guessing it. There is no prize. Yet, heret 
lethalis. He will go about his business, probably be 
quite efficient; but he will be casting an eye aslant at 
that conundrum all the time. He is quite aware that, 
when he knows the answer, he will think little of it. 
““ Very good as riddles go ’’ is about the highest praise 
ever heard. (A ‘‘ faint praise’’ to which the riddle in 
question is fairly entitled.) Often he is a little ashamed 
of feeling the fascination. Squire Ingoldsby, sitting 
down that ‘‘ mizzling drizzling day’’, to clear up his 
arrears of correspondence, dismisses one letter with the 
ungallant remark : 


** Another from that precious fool 
Miss Pyefinch, with a stupid riddle.” 


How did he know it was stupid? If all such are 
stupid, why did he, a few stanzas on, write ‘‘ something 
smart and a propos’”’ for Lady Snooks’ new album? 
Something that begins 


**My first is followed by my second 


the answer to which, it is to be hoped, Lady Snooks 
never discovered. Chief of sinners is he who, per- 
petually apologising for his sin, sins on. Far preferable 
is Fuseli’s attitude, who, asked why he painted flesh a 
pale pea-green, said: ‘‘ It is a pretty colour, isn’t it?”’ 
No one should apologise for being ‘‘ rudimentary or 
suburban ’’’. (No one ever does, that state implying 
merciful limitations of blindness.) Pace the reviewer 
(who is no longer here to argue the point) we doubt 
whether it oniy is concerned. Perhaps, to excuse the 
popularity of puzzles would require an Apologia pro 
genere humano. Fashions come and fashions go. That 
fascination abides. 
A ‘‘horrible’’ fascination, we were told the other 
day, in connexion with jigsaws. It takes more to give 
us the horrors. The generation that succeeded the 
acrostic writers and buriers of cities, relaxed their 
powerful minds over old-new forms of versification.. 
Two or three clever men had revived the metres in 
which a bygone age danced fetter-hornpipes, and mimic 
youth poured out triolets and ballades and rondeaux. 
What are they but verbal jigsaws? The result, taken 
en masse, was no doubt deplorable, but we should 
hesitate to call it horrible. Jigsaws provide a quiet 
exercise for eyes and fingers, with a minimum of brain- 
work, akin to knitting. While over them one can talk 
freely, compose the Sunday sermon, or (given the 
capacity) build the lofty rhyme. We would give some 
of our judges on the Bench a jigsaw acase. They would 
consult their dignity much better over that than they do 
in looking out for the chance of getting a cheap laugh, 
and would administer the laws not a whit the worse. 
Still we get no nearer an answer to the question, 
‘*In what consists the attraction of jigsaws, pictorial 
and verbal, chess problems (which, if anything, are 
hurtful to play), riddles, anagrams, acrostics, and the 
like?’’ It is another painful riddle of humanity. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ITALY AFTER ‘FIFTY YEARS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—The remarkable article on ‘‘ Italy after Fifty 
Years ’’, in the Sarurpay Review for 25 March, has 
created a profound impression amongst those who have 
read it and are friends of Italy. True it con- 
tains many hard facts, but after all it is well that the 
Italians should place a real value on the fulsome lauda- 
tions they have received in certain quarters on the 
occasion of the Jubilee which should have been glorious 
but has in reality been very disappointing. As the 
writer says, Italy has not made much real progress. 
The percentage of illiterates is still very great, and the 
vast majority of the population are as dirty in their 
habits as they were one hundred years ago, a fact which 
is proved by the filthy condition of all those necessary 
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refuges in their railway stations, theatres, and other 
public places, which in most civilised countries are kept 
extremely clean. The taste of the country in art and 
letters has fallen, as you observed, very low. To realise 
this one has only to go to an exhibition of modern 
pictures to see how widespread is the desire on the part 
of certain decadent Italian artists to copy all that is worst 
in the French and German schools of art, even their 
pornography. ‘Their statues are feeble imitations of 
Rodin: the famed monument to Victor Emmanuel in 
Rome, now that it is nearly completed, is out of all 
proportion to its surroundings, and its chief recom- 
mendation to public notice seems to consist in the fact 
that nine people were able to partake of a Jubilee dinner 
in the belly of the horse that bears the gigantic figure 
of the King. ee 

Heavy taxation, exorbitant rents, and dear food are 
telling terribly on the lower classes of the population, 
and the increase of alcoholism is becoming painfully 
evident all over the country, as much so as it was in 
England thirty years ago. Unfortunately, alcoholism 
in Italy tells very rapidly upon the excitable brains of 
the population, and the mad-houses throughout the 
country are overcrowded with lunatics who are victims of 
this newly-acquired taste of the Italian people for strong 
and more often than not cheap adulterated liquors. 
As to vulgar and blatant blasphemy, it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the progress it has made, especially among 
the rising generation, who think they are educated so 
long as they deny the existence of God, blaspheme, and 
indulge in every vice that flatters their appetites. 

On the other hand, the Italian people is so remark- 
ably intelligent and naturally amiable, and in every way 
excellent, that there is an awakening which may one 
day, if properly directed, overwhelm the common enemy, 
i.e. the Freemasons and their allies, the Jews, who are 
bent upon de-Christianising this country as rapidly as 
they have already done in France. 

To return to the Jubilee—enthusiasm there was really 
very little. Naturally the mass of the population is 
proud of the achievement of their unity under one flag, 
and above all their escape from the clutches of 
foreigners, notably of the Austrians; but they are, at 
heart, sick and disappointed, for it is useless to talk 
of the glories of la patria and of the divine attri- 
butes of the heroes of the Revolution, of the marvellous 
progress, the astounding liberty, irredentism, and all the 
other high-falutin tall talk which has distinguished the 
speeches of everyone concerned in this jubilification, 
from the King down to the smallest country Syndic, 
if the people continue to be ground down with taxes and 
have to pay rents which absorb all their small earnings. 
Ten years ago, apartments in Rome, consisting of 
three rooms and a small kitchen, could easily be ob- 
tained for something like ten shillings a week ; now, the 
same accommodation could not be got for thirty shil- 
lings and even more; and everything is in proportion. 
But salaries and wages do not increase, and the ques- 
tion arises, How is the employé to keep himself respect- 
able, with a wife and family, on forty pounds a year, 
when he has to pay twenty of it for his lodgings? It 
is not only the very poor who are in misery in Italy, 
but the lower middle-class—the employés, whose salaries 
vary between 1000 fes. and 2500 fes. 

Then again, the much boasted progress in commerce 
does not, in reality, in six cases out of ten, concern the 
Italians themselves, but the foreigners, mostly of 
Israelitish descent, who have flocked to Italy from 
Germany, Poland and Russia, and who have in a few 
years acquired half the industrial and commercial wealth 
of the country. The press, as your writer says, mainly 
in the hands of aliens, is, in many instances, quite 
abominable, and it is a crowning shame to modern Italy 
that the papers to-day announce that the infamous 
** Asino ’’, which is allowed public circulation in Rome, 
the better to insult the Pope, has been rigorously pro- 
hibited in Australia, New Zealand, and other British 
Colonies, besides the United States of America, being 
described officially as ‘‘ the most indecent, blasphemous 
and vulgar paper ever printed, a disgrace to journalism, 
and therefore unfit to be circulated in these colonies ’’. 


The Roman exhibitions are undoubtedly well worth. 
seeing, and when they are completed, which they are 
not yet, will be worth a visit; and so far there is 
no fear whatever of cholera. But the sooner these 
exhibitions are ready the better, because, as June ad- 
vances, the heat will grow more intense, and a visit to 
Rome will not be possible untif the autumn. Thanks 
to the stupidity of the Roman Municipality, the streets 
have been all ‘‘ up ’’ for the past six months, and the 
mud and dirt is beyond description. 

The King’s speech about the liberty of the Church 
and ‘‘ the peaceful co-existence of Church and State ”’, 
has produced a bad effect not only amongst the Catho- 
lics, but amongst the Radicals. The Catholics think it 
would have been better for him not to have said a 
word about it ; and the Radicals would have wished him 
to say that he eventually intended to assist in the ex- 
tinction of Christianity altogether. Mayor Nathan’s 
speech, as usual, was silly ; and the Socialists, Republi- 
cans and Radicals, as you are aware, refused to asso- 
ciate themselves with the festivities. The newspapers, 
moreover, have had a great deal of difficulty in keeping 
back the fact that a huge procession, consisting of many 
thousands of Socialists, Republicans, malcontents, 
anarchists etc., on the night of the day that King Victor 
inaugurated the festivities at the Capitol, paradéd the 
streets with banners red and black, shouting ‘‘ Death 
to the King! Death to the Pope! Down with the 
Monarchy !’’—and everything else. And now we are 
threatened with a general strike, to protest against the 
exorbitant prices of board and lodging throughout the 
country. Many people predict that the Rome Exhibi- 
tion, although in itself quite admirable, will fail to 
attract a sufficient number of visitors to make it pay. 
It is otherwise with the Turin Exhibition, which is 
already a great success; and the Florence Exhibition 
of Portraits is attracting well-merited attention. On 
the other hand, it is, I assure you, well worth coming 
to Rome to see the Exhibition of Retrospective Art at 
Sant’ Angelo, which is not only remarkable but ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

Giolitti’s harlequin Ministry comes to complicate 
matters, and to make everybody feel the instability 
of human affairs, especially in Rome, on the 
occasion of this much-talked-of and much overpraised 
Jubilee. From the pictorial point of view, I assure you 
there is more colour in the procession of King George V. 
and Queen Mary going to open Parliament than was to 
be seen in Rome on any occasion in the past week. It 
was noticed that the King of Italy never thanked 
God for having blessed that progress which he exalted 
to the skies, God having nothing to do with the affairs 
of modern Italy, from which He is as carefully excluded 
as He is from those of modern France ; and this possibly 
accounts for a good deal. 

I notice, amongst other things, that Mayor Nathan, in 
one of his recent speeches, extolled Mr. Zangwill’s 
charming book, ‘‘ Italian Fantasies ’’, in which that 
very able writer, who ought to have known better, has 
so far forgotten himself as to insult the Christian world 
by one of the most vulgar attacks on the origin of Chris- 
tianity I have ever read. It is a poor return for the 
hospitality which the Jews have received from the Chris- 
tians of England, to find them so active in attacking 
the religion of the vast majority of English men and 
women. Anyway, the book has charmed Mr. Zang- 
will’s co-religionist, Mayor Nathan, who recommends it 
to the Italians to read, as it is likely to turn them from 
the Madonna whom their greatest poet has exalted above 
all women, as the Mother of the Christ the Redeemer 
of the World. 


Yours very truly, A TRAVELLER. 


AN ALPHONSE KARR REMINISCENCE. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
65 Springfield Road, S. John’s Wood N.W. 


Sir,—Mr. J. T. Bent has stated in his ‘‘ Life of Gari- 
baldi ’’ that the simple surroundings of tha: hero were 
wont to be exaggerated, and the ‘* Gazzetta di 
Mantova’”’ has now recently afforded an instance 
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of kingly simplicity as contrasting with Gari- 
baldian formality. This is contributed by Signor Gia- 
como Treves, who was for many years the Rome corre- 
spondent of the ‘** Figaro’’. He states that in May 
1875 Alphonse Karr wrote apprising him of his coming 
to Rome. The two had never seen one another up to 
this time. Treves went to meet him at the railway 
station. He saw getting out of a first-class compartment 
a stranger apparently about seventy years of age 
(Alphonse Karr was born in 1808) with a beard of a 
dirty greyish shade, wearing an old fustian suit, a pair 
of unpolished shoes, and a straw hat, and holding a 
thick, knotty stick in his hand. This was Alphonse 
Karr. Garibaldi was in Rome at the time, and Karr, 
who had known him at Nice (the latter resided there 
for many years), wished to go and see him. But, 
clothed as he was, his name made no impression on the 
hero’s guards, who did not hide their ridicule, and pre- 
vented his access to Garibaldi’s residence. Alphonse 
Karr naturally became much infuriated in consequence. 
On the other hand, King Victor Emmanuel, having 
learned that the French novelist was in Rome, sent on 
the following day his aide-de-camp, Colonel Marchese 
Edoardo di Bagnasco, to apprise him that his Majesty 
desired to make his acquaintance, and awaited him at 
the Quirinal Palace. The great humorist, who 
was in substance a fine gentleman, asked permission 
to go up to his bedroom to change his clothes. But 
Di Bagnasco would not consent—"‘ a carriage from the 
Court was at the door, the King awaited his visit, there 
was no time to lose ’’. ‘‘ Moreover ’’, he added, with 
a polished smile, ‘‘ the King wants to make the acquaint- 
ance of the author of Les Guépes and not of his 
clothes’. Alphonse Karr accordingly had to go to 
the Court in the clothes he was wearing at the moment. 
After some hour and a half’s colloquy with King Victor 
Emmanuel II., he presented himself all radiant to 
Treves, assuring him that he, old republican as he was, 
would never have believed that a king could have shown 
himself so sympathetic, and that, above all, there should 
have been less etiquette at the Quirinal Palace than at 
the residence of ‘‘ my old friend Garibaldi ”’. 
Yours etc., ALGERNON WARREN. 


THE DEATH OF FALSTAFF. 
To the Editor of the SatruRDAy REVIEW. 


Chitral, North-West Frontier Province, India, 
31 March tort. 


Sir,—In the Saturpay Review of 11 March your 
dramatic critic refers to Falstaff’s inimitable death and 
quotes the words, ‘‘ For his nose was as sharp as a pen, 
and a’ babbled of green fields’’ as if they were 
Shakespeare’s. <A reference to any decent annotated 
edition of Shakespeare will give the parentage of this 
singularly happy emendation. 

You will pardon me if from this distant outpost I am 
behind the fair. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
R. A. Capt. 


[There is in my article of 11 March nothing to give 
the impression that I was ignorant of the most cele- 
brated emendation in English literature. Of course I 
attributed the words to Shakespeare. Theobald’s 
emendation at once took its place in the text as what 
Shakespeare must actually have written. The Quarto 
was a blank. The Folio was nonsense. It is surely 
unnecessary to mention Theobald’s name whenever the 
passage is quoted; his part in the story is common 
knowledge. Besides, the emendation was not really 
Theobald’s at all. Theobald was the commentator 
who introduced it into the text; but the emendation 
was anonymous—suggested to Theobald by a friend 
whose name has not come down to us.—P. J. ] 


THE REFERENDUM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Chiswick, 14 April 1911. 
Sir,—‘‘ A Moderate Liberal ’’ attacks your inter- 
the Referendum ”’, 


esting article on and takes 


exception to your speaking of the Referendum as 
an appeal to the people, because ‘‘an enormous 
number of men and all women are excluded from the 
electoral register, all you propose is an appeal to those 
people who happen to be on the electoral register ’’. 
So it will always be. ‘* A Moderate Liberal ’’ must know 
that an appeal to the people has always meant to the 
qualified voters. Why did he state his proposition and 
then end by desiring to let it pass? It is a quibble. 

He then proceeds to say that ‘‘ if you exclude any 
large section of the population from the franchise that 
section must suffer because its views cannot be directly 
expressed in the legislature ’’. Something of a plati- 
tude in these days. But on the same thesis the whole 
body politic may suffer from its inability directly to 
express its views upon a specific policy. Does anyone 
for a moment suppose that we have yet had a clear ex- 
pression of views from the voter or from the people on 
Home Rule? 

There is a curious flavour of autocracy in the state- 
ment that ‘‘ the people need the vote to protect their 
interests, but on high matters of State policy it is for 
their representatives to judge ’’. It is a non sequitur 
with a vengeance to the ‘‘ Vox Populi Vox Dei ”’ argu- 
ment of the Liberal party out of office. 

But the most remarkable argument—perhaps it is a 
statement rather than an argument—is that “* no fiscal 
system will ever be accepted by the democracy or the 
middle class which increases their burdens ’’. If that 
be so it follows that they are unfit for self-governmeat. 
The man has no business to call the tune who is not 
prepared to pay the piper. 

It is a travesty of the attitude of the middle class, 
who as a body are not afraid of expenditure either on 
capital account or out of Revenue, but are strict in their 
views of public and private finance, and will bear no 
inconsiderable burdens for a purpose they esteem. Of 
the democracy as a whole it is more difficult to speak. 
But in the great Benefit Societies there is little evidence 
of any tendency to refuse the payments due to an 
accepted policy of expenditure. 

‘*A Moderate Liberal ’’ seems to trust the people’s 
representatives, but not the people. 

Your obedient servant, 
C. J. ANDERSON. 


CANADIAN EMIGRATION. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 
6 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
5 April 1911. 

Sir,—For the last five months articles have been 
appearing in the Canadian papers purporting to be 
official, attacking a book of mine entitled ‘‘ Canada 
the Land of Hope ’’. I do not at any time mind criticism, 
but in these articles it is stated ‘‘ that the Canadian 
Emigration officials have experienced much difficulty in 
their work because of the assertions made by the author 
of a book called ‘ Canada the Land of Hope ’ ”’ ; further, 
** that the Dominion officials in London propose to take 
action to expose the inaccuracies ”’. 

I think you will agree with me that five months is 
a long time to wait for the Dominion officials in London 
to take action and put before the public their contradic- 
tions and so prove that my remarks are incorrect. I have 
waited, and no action has taken place and no further 
statements have come from these officials. 

Now I think that it is their duty either to prove that 
my observations are incorrect, or officially to withdraw 
their statements, as through them I have been attacked 
in almost every important Canadian journal; my re- 
marks have been misrepresented by misquotation, and 
my character, my veracity and my work have been 
abused. 

As it is now the time when emigrants are preparing 
to go to the Colonies, it is only fair, both to them and to 
me, to have the truth clearly stated, and I therefore ask 
you in your courtesy to permit me through your columns 
to call upon these officials in London to carry out their 
expressed intention of exposing my inaccuracies. 

Thanking you in anticipation, yours etc., 
E. Way ELKINGTON. 
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REVIEWS. 
‘CAMBRIDGE WAYS.” 


“ Highways and Byways in Cambridge and Ely.” By 
the Rev. Edward Conybeare. With Illustrations 
by Frederick L. Griggs. London: Macmillan. 
1910. 6s. 


“Tes is a very satisfactory book, full of pertinent 

matter. For once, the difficulty of getting a man 
who has knowledge of his subject and can write as well 
has been solved, and we have a notable exception to the 
mass of books due to mere book-makers and sciolist 
‘* experts ’’. Some elementary instruction is included, 
and this is wise, for little is known of Cambridge by 
outsiders. Even publishers of repute may be dis- 
covered calling the fen town a city, a position to which 
the large Roman Catholic church on the main road from 
the station, erected by the posthumous piety of a famous 
ballet-dancer and commonly called a cathedral, does not 
entitle it. 

Mr. Conybeare, who has already written on the dis- 
trict, is far beyond such misconceptions, and is able to 
vivify the early history of a centre of strategic impor- 
tance. He sets before us crisply the wonders of more 
than one great dyke, and the Roman roads which are 
still in their exact details matter for controversy. 

Traces of days long past are still obvious for the anti- 
quary in Cambridge, and it is possible with the assist- 
ance of that vivid scholar Maitland to realise what the 
medieval town was like. The river was a natural 
boundary on the west, and on the east was the *‘ King’s 
Ditch ’’, which left the Cam just above Silver Street 
Bridge and curled round to fall into the river again 
opposite Magdalene College, which, accordingly, 
should have been mentioned among the few University 
buildings outside the medieval area. The transpontine 
position of Magdalene was emphasised by the sarcastic 
tongue of Thompson. 

In the survey of the colleges space is so fairly appor- 
tioned that it would be difficult to tell which foundation 
harboured our author, who has a keen eye for architec- 
tural detail. He has slipped in describing the tower of 
the Pitt Press as the ‘‘ Freshman’s College ”’ instead of 
the ‘‘ Freshman’s Church ”’, but usually we are con- 
tent to follow him in his ingenious survey and to see 
beauty where he sees it. The College of S. Catharine 
is rather contemptuously treated, it is true, being un- 
fortunately placed near the supreme beauty of King’s. 
It might have been added that it has for its size a re- 
markable record of distinguished Churchmen, and even 
that its fortunes were raised by the gift of the Bull Inn. 
Surely inns are a part of highways and byways, but 
Mr. Conybeare treats them with scant notice, whether 
they are old or new. He might at least have men- 
tioned that last year saw the disappearance of the Hoop, 
a ‘‘ famous inn ’’ to Wordsworth, and, though usually 
quiet, capable on occasion of supplying the . under- 
graduate with his double magnum of champagne. 
There is, indeed, ample evidence of historic Cambridge 
inns, and we have read much of curious interest 
concerning the days when done were moderately 
learned, festive as a matter of course, and great men 
with the bottle. Such potations and old characters 
(sometimes, like Dr. Farmer of Emmanuel, erudite as 
well as merry) are put racily before us in the Reminis- 
cences of Gunning, out of print, it is true, but not, we 
hope, beyond the reach of any Cambridge historian. 
Mr. Conybeare has neglected this excellent source of 
gaiety and information at the end of the eighteenth 
century. He gives a long extract of 1753 concerning 
Stourbridge Fair, and other comment which we read 
with interest, but does not carry his narrative down to 
later times as he should. A glance, for instance, at 
Cambridge authorities shows us that the University 
entertainments associated with the Fair survived long 
into the nineteenth century, and a Calendar of 1819 be- 
fore us marks the opening as a Scarlet Day, when 
doctors wore the red gown which took Mark Twain’s 
fancy so much at Oxford. The census of 1810, Gun- 


ning informs us, reckoned the University at 803 males 
and eight females! At the wet season of the year the 
streets were often a severe trial for vehicles. On the 
other hand, lovers of sport had excellent opportunities 
for shooting on the very borders of the town. Coe Fen 
outside the old wall of Peterhouse still shows how sud- 
denly civilisation ended and gave way to waste spaces. 

The presence of ample greenery and open spaces is 
stil! an attractive feature of Cambridge, as Mr. Cony- 
beare remarks. The nightingale does not shun ‘‘ the 
noise of folly ’’, as Milton (no great ornithologist) sug- 
gests, and we have heard of a living professor who 
came to Cambridge and found the bird a cause of in, 
somnia. Apart from the Backs, many houses have a 
vista of trees to look on, and the Botanic Garden is a 
veritable pleasaunce for much of the year, though with 
an insignificant piece of imported green it went far to 
destroy the use of several rivers. A specimen of pond- 
weed introduced by the zeal of Professor Babington, and 
hence miscalled ‘‘ Babingtonia Diabolica ’’, made its 
way into several courses of river traffic throughout the 
country. 

Both Oxford and Cambridge stood out against the 
introduction of a railway, and the approach to both 
from the train brings one past an unlovely district 
which had better not be scrutinised. Mr. Conybeare 
seems to think Oxford better off in this regard, but we 
doubt his verdict. The Cambridge road after passing 
the first turn from the station is at least Roman, and 
the best thing in the way of roads Cambridge can show. 
If the station is one-sided, the streets are tortuous and 
undignified, and the crowding of academic buildings is 
excessive. Clare, the Italian elegance of which sug- 
gests that fine house, Longleat, and Trinity Hall have 
the poorest of entrances. This, however, only em- 
phasises the sudden charm of the Backs, which should 
be seen not only in the May Week of June, but also in 
the time of early spring flowers. 

Concerning King’s Mr. Conybeare is full and en- 
thusiastic, though he does not date the screen now 
fronting the College. How, he asks, did the exquisite 
chapel escape the fury of the iconoclastic Dowsing, who 
defaced and tore down so many monuments? It is not 
known for certain, but he conjectures that it was 
Milton’s influence exerted on Cromwell that stayed the 
destructive hand. King’s has not only its chapel, but 
even the actual instructions of Henry VI. concerning 
the whole scheme for the College, a document justly 
styled by G. W. Clark ‘‘ one of the most remarkable 
works in the English language’. Though its later 
architecture is of doubtful merit, the college at least 
strives to retain a good intellectual level. Till the 
middle of the nineteenth century it could plead royal 
excuse for laziness, but now, as a footnote mentions, it 
confines itself to those who take Honours. The ‘‘ Poll 
Man ”’ goes elsewhere. 

Of the Senate House little is said, but it might have 
been added that it owes much to two well-abused 
monarchs, for George I. contributed £2000 towards its 
building and George II. £3000. A little further on 
the Gate of Honour at Caius, a little gem of architec- 
ture, is in a sad state of decay, as Mr. Conybeare notes. 
As the same remark was made by a Cambridge historian 
over fifty years ago, it seems high time that some effort 
was made at restoration. A careful copy of the design 
in a more durable stone might be made to take the place 
of the original. The cramped building which represents 
Caius on the other side of Trinity Street calls for no 
comment, except that, like much of Cambridge, it is 
‘* spatiis inclusus iniquis ”’. 

In Trinity Lane close by Ouida placed a fascinating 
little fleuriste who made easy havoc of the hearts of 
undergraduates, but no shops (outside the world of 
romance) adorn that narrow byway, and it offers no 
pleasing view of Trinity. Mr. Conybeare explains 
satisfactorily the main features of the great foundation, 
and even descends to frivolous undergraduate sports of 
roof-climbing and step-jumping. The fountain in the 
Great Court has its due meed of praise, and was, we 
believe, to have been imitated as far away as Calcutta. 
In the Hall there is nothing like so much of the old 
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panelling as Mr. Conybeare supposes, while the recent 
rearrangement of the pictures has not pleased every- 
one. In Nevile’s Court a small bronze bust com- 
memorates H. C. Goodhart, a fine scholar and football 
player. We may quote an instance of his versatility 
which is new to us: 


‘It is recorded that on one occasion a bet was laid 
that he could not make himself an entire suit of clothes 
and wear them for a month without their amateur origin 
being detected. Goodhart won the bet.’’ 


In the chapel the statue of Newton is famous, specially 
perhaps for those who admire the florid genius of 
Roubiliac. The statue of Tennyson mentioned is a re- 
cent importation, sadly out of scale with those of other 
worthies. Indeed, the poet in his chair, large and 
white and clean, seems to be examining the two dingy 
figures opposite of Whewell and Macaulay, and giving 
those formidable men a rating which during their lives 
they never received. 

The rivalry between Trinity and S. John’s is centuries 
old, and only in the person of Bentley did the latter 
perhaps succeed for years in bullying the former. There 
was a fine tussle between the two colleges at the Great 
Gate of Trinity, or rather the passage which then con- 
tinued it, in 1610. The Johnians could not get into 
Trinity to see a Christmas play; the stewards of the 
performance used their links as weapons of offence 
rather than means of illumination ; a blow from a club 
made one man’s face black and blue ‘‘ divers dayes 
after ’’ ; and a Johnian porter was ordered to prison and 
the stocks for throwing down the battlements of the 
garden-wall of Trinity. Shakespeare himself may have 
heard of this fine ‘‘ rag ’’, and the language reported 
by a female witness on oath ‘‘ Heer wilbe wild scuffling 
at this end of the town within these three or foure 
nights ’’ suggests that of the Porter in ‘‘ Macbeth ’”’. 

John’s has its glories of old brick second to none in 
the University, and, according to our author, by far 
the best Combination Room, a statement which needs 
some modification in view of what has been said earlier 
concerning Peterhouse. John’s certainly claims the 
credit of having elicited by its brilliant scarlet coat the 
word “ blazer ’’, but Mr. Conybeare is mistaken in 
stating that till nearly 1880 the word was not used else- 
where. In the tenth series of ‘‘ Notes and Queries ”’ 
Mr. John Murray speaks of the ‘‘ blazer ’’ as a term 
current in Oxford in the ’sixties, and justified by the 
bright red of the Magdalen coat. 

Here we may note that Mr. Conybeare gives a short 
summary by way of comparison between Oxford and 
Cambridge—which is about as satisfactory as such sum- 
maries generally are. Those who know best the special 
virtues and differences of the two may take Jebb’s hint 
and foil the inquirer with the happy phrase of Goethe 
when asked whether he or Schiller were the superior : 
“* Sie sollten froh sein zwei solche Kerle zu haben.”’ 

A list of famous men does not come within the limits 
of Mr. Conybeare’s scheme, and the few he does select 
for notice are not always the most representative. If 
we are told of the College Window in Magdalene which 
gave a name to a book by Mr. A. C. Benson, we might 
expect to hear of Calverley, the father of modern light 
verse, at Christ’s. Coleridge is duly mentioned at 
Jesus as ‘‘ not an academic success ’’, but he at least 
performed the rare feat for a real poet of winning a 
University prize, and was already, as an undergraduate, 
famous for his ‘‘ peculiar style in conversation ’’. 
Gunning, who outlived him, and seems to have known 
nothing of his later eminence, prizes his remark on the 
college fare, ‘‘ We have veal, sir, tottering on the verge 
of beef!’’. Coleridge certainly played a poor part in 
the best-known trial for sedition of the day at Cam- 
bridge. He applauded the accused in the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court, was observed by the Senior Proctor, and 
secured a person with withered hands to take his place 
when that official came for the name and college of the 
offender. This, too, is Gunning’s story, but we make 
no apology for drawing on a neglected source of in- 
formation. 

In Sidney there is ‘‘ nothing to detain us ’’, but we 


should have thought the mysterious return of the por- 


trait of Cromwell to the College worth a note. To 


Oliver’s name and record of entrance in the matricula- 
tion book another hand has added the descriptions of 
‘* grandis impostor ’’ and ‘“‘ carnifex perditissimus ”’, 
and a college historian maliciously proclaims him a 
benefactor for not taking so much plate here as he did 
elsewhere. His services, in fact, to both Universities 
were mainly of a negative character. As he records 
odd feats of agility and risky tricks practised in various 
colleges, Mr. Conybeare might have spared space for 
the University Cricket and Sports Ground, Fenner’s, 
and the New Theatre, whose assumption of novity 
indicates a welcome improvement on its earlier struc- 
ture. Here the present writer saw Toole in ‘‘ The 
Don ’’, a varied series of Greek Plays, and that drama 
which has since been the rage alike of England and 
modern Athens, ‘‘ Charley’s Aunt ’’. 

Outside Cambridge the long levels of the country 
have their charm, and the number of interesting 
churches is very large. Concerning these Mr. Cony- 
beare, who has already written a book of ‘ Rides 
around Cambridge ’’, discourses with zeal and know- 
ledge. He was the Vicar of Barrington for over 


twenty-five years, and with the aid of Mr. Griggs’ skil-- 


ful pencil he is able to give a very good idea of the 
noteworthy features of the country. The few heights, 
small in reality, gain by their level surroundings, and 
a view of no fewer than eighty churches is claimed for 
the White Hill above Haslingfield. The full tale of 
this prospect must, we think, need the eye of faith as 
well as a very clear day. Another attractive hill is the 
heath of Royston, where the golfer can in the spring 
slay the close-growing pasque-flower. Here Cam- 
bridge men abound, and you can see a Senior Wrangler 
with a handicap of less than nothing. In earlier days 
the golfer of the University trudged to Coldham Com- 
mon, and wrestled with the mud in a red coat. Now 
he goes for his sport outside the county, for Royston 
is at present wholly in Hertfordshire, though till a few 
years ago it was partly in Cambridgeshire. New- 
market was similarly ‘‘ anceps ’’ in its position, but he 
would be a pedant indeed who objected to occasional 
excursions across the border when they are conducted 
by so capable a guide. The assertion, however, that 
the ‘‘ Two Thousand ”’ at Newmarket is in the autumn 
is remarkable, and perhaps almost a credit to our 
author, who may know no more of a big race-meeting 
than Mr. Hall Caine. The race in question, regarded 
as one of the “‘ classic ’’’ events, takes place in the 
spring. 

We are pleased to see Latin correctly printed and 
translated everywhere; but some of the author’s 
philology is open to doubt. The definition of the word 
‘job ’’ is admittedly difficult, but we cannot endorse 
a plain statement that it represents ‘‘ j. op.’’ (i.e. one 
Opus, or bit of work). 

Incidentally there are references to strange trades, 
natural history, and many a curious piece of old country 
lore, but we can only find room for the following sum- 
mary, which is a good specimen of the author’s style 
and varied interests : 


‘* Sentimentally, and even to a certain extent 
economically, we may regret the Fenland of old, with 
its vanished wealth of picturesque life; its reeds which 
made such splendid thatch, its marsh flowers, its 
butterflies, its shoals of fish, its endless skeins of wild- 
fowl, its clever ‘‘ decoys ’’ where these were taken in 
such exhaustless numbers that a single one (in 1750) 
sent up to London 3000 couples a week and let for 
£500 a year. But with these have also vanished the 
incessant fever and ague and rheumatism which were 
an ever-present torment to the old Fen life, and the in-- 
cessant opium-eating in which the Fen folk were fain 
to find relief. Taking things together, the gain has 
outweighed the loss in the draining of the Fens.”’ 


Of the chapters on Ely we need only say that they are 
written with a fine enthusiasm for the subject and a 
scholar’s insight into the records which, fortunately, 
enable us to reproduce so much of the ancient life and 
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thought. Old glass is, indeed, wanting to complete the 
glories of the fane, but it holds much of that ideal cathe- 
dral which the fancy of the enthusiast may construct 
out of the imperishable memorials of the English 
Church. 


A FORTRESS OF AGRICOLA. 


“A Roman Frontier Post and its People: the Fort of 
Newstead, in the Parish of Melrose.” By James 
Curle. Glasgow: Maclehose. 1911, 42s. net. 


_— mentions that Agricola was especially 
distinguished by the care and skill with which he 
chose the sites of his camps, and that the defences 
which he had built proved in practice always sufficient 
for their purpose. It is a matter of great interest to 
have now before us a study of a fort which may be 
assumed confidently to have been founded by him. The 
magnificent book in which this Roman frontier station is 
described is produced with lavish generosity; and we 
heartily congratulate both the author and the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland on the character, the complete- 
ness, and the results of their work. 

The situation of Newstead at a crossing of the Tweed 
beside the triple peaks of the Eildon Hills led General 
Roy to seek here the Roman station of Trimontium. 
He had only the general features, local and geographical, 
to judge from, but he concluded that there must have 
existed here a Roman fort, of which however almost 
all traces had disappeared from sight. Subsequent 
discovery has confirmed his conclusion, except that no 
proof of the name has been found. The earliest con- 
struction on the site was a large camp, suitable for a 
considerable army; and ‘‘ all the circumstances ’’, as 
Mr. Curle says, ‘‘ irresistibly suggest that in it we have 
the remains of a fortification constructed by the army of 
Agricola in the first advance into Caledonia ’’ in a.p. 80. 
The camp was occupied only a short time. Then a fort 
of a more permanent kind, but of smaller size, suitable 
for a garrison of 1000 or 1500 men was built beside it in 
the later years of the first century, probably by Agricola 
himself before he was recalled to Rome in a.p. 86. Five 
periods in the structure and history of the fort are dis- 
tinguished. It varied in size and in arrangement ; and 
the second and third and fifth stages were the largest; 
but the evidence found on the spot is fragmentary, and 
our knowledge of Roman history in Britain scanty, so 
that only an hypothetical connexion can be suggested 
between the five structural periods and events or stages 
in the history of Roman occupation. Mr. Curle attri- 
butes the first fort and the enlarged fort of the second 
period to the years between 86 and 120 A.D. ; and inclines 
to the opinion that the enlargement of the fort coincides 
with the abandonment of Agricola’s line of defence 
between the Forth and the Clyde, which occurred some 
time after the great general was recalled to Rome. 
When that line of forts was given up, another strategic 
line, of which Newstead formed a part, intermediate 
between Agricola’s frontier and Hadrian’s wall, was 
presumably occupied, and the Newstead fort was 
enlarged to hold a stronger garrison. This second period 
probably came to an end about a.p. 120, when Hadrian 
abandoned the attempt to hold this region, and drew 
back the Roman forces to the fortified frontier which he 
chose between Tyne and Solway. The evidence seems 
conclusive that Newstead fort was hurriedly evacuated 
about this time. Mr. Curle thinks that the second 
period ended in some disaster, compelling hasty 
withdrawal; but perhaps this supposition is unneces- 
sary. Hadrian’s withdrawal was part of a deli- 
berate policy. The construction of his defensive wall 
must have occupied some considerable time. When the 
new line was ready, the evacuation of Newstead in face 
of the ever-present enemy had to be performed 
suddenly, but the fort seems not to have suffered 
seriously, for, as Mr. Curle himself says, when the 
Romans again advanced about A.D. 140 to occupy 
Southern Scotland up to the old frontier of Agricola, 
they probably found the fort at Newstead much as its 
earlier garrison had left it. The third period was 


merely a strengthening of the second fort. In the 
fourth period a reduced but strengthened fort marks a 
time of danger, which culminated in the loss of the fort, 
about 158. It was soon re-occupied and rebuilt on a 
larger scale than in the fourth period; but early in the 
reign of Commodus the British war was pressing 
heavily, and the Romans finally abandoned Scotland 
about a.p. 180. Calamity and disaster probably caused 
and accompanied the last evacuation of Newstead. Thus 
the Roman possession of Southern Scotland lasted 
through exactly a century, with two breaks. 

The evidences of care and learning are so patent in the 
book that one is surprised to find on p. 191 the name 
terra sigillata ’’ interpreted as ‘‘ sealed clay... .. 
a name devised to describe the fine red material from 
which it is manufactured’’. Sigillata has nothing to do 
with seals. The reference is to the sigilla or figures in 
relief with which this class of ware (usually called 
Samian according to an exploded theory) is commonly 
adorned. As a certain proportion of the ware has no 
“‘ sigilla ’’, the new name is not entirely satisfactory ; 
and the old-fashioned name Samian, though incorrect, is 
very convenient. The dating of the Samian ware, as 
established finally by Déchelette, forms the main foun- 
dation for the chronology of Roman imperial sites 
belonging to the first two centuries and on this foun- 
dation, helped by the evidence of coins and in other 
ways, Mr. Curle bases his history of the Newstead fort. 

It is hardly possible even to recapitulate all the classes 
of objects found at Newstead : the armour, the helmets 
used in the tournament (an amusement which is now 
proved to have been practised by the Roman soldiers in 
the second century), the dress, the tools, the wheels, and 
the harness of horses, and other things, all are made to 
teach us about life in a frontier fortress. 

A very large sum of money must have been expended 
in printing this volume, with its ninety-seven plates 
(many in colours and many of a complicated and expen- 
sive character), four plans, eleven full pages of drawings 
of pottery, and sixty-one figures in the text, in all up- 
wards of 1350 illustrations. It cannot be expected, and it 
would hardly be desirable, that every excavation shquld 
be published on such a magnificent scale, and in such 
beautiful style, except when private munificence comes 
to the aid of the not very wealthy antiquarian societies ; 
but we must be grateful to the Scottish society for 
describing at least one Roman site in Scotland so 
liberally and so well. It would be unfair not to add a 
word as to the promptness with which the book was 
produced. The excavation continued from spring 1905 
to mid-September 1910, and this book, of 428 pages, 
with all the illustrations, many of which required much 
work, came to us for review within five months. 
Considering the thoroughness, exactness, and research 
required to write the book, we doubt if such speed could 
be surpassed or even matched in the whole history of 
archeology. 


LEO XIII. AND ANGLICAN ORDERS. 


“A Roman Diary, and other Documents.” By T. A. 
Lacey. London: Longmans. 1910. 12s. 


“Leaves from my Diary, 1879-1896." By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet. London: Burns and Oates. 
1911. 3s. 6d. 


| aldo these books are concerned with the Papal 

Inquiry into the validity of Anglican ordinations 
which found its regrettable and unexpected conclusion in 
the Bull ‘‘ Apostolicae Cure ’’ of Leo XIII. 

An accidental meeting of Lord Halifax and the Abbé 
Portal interested the Abbé in the Anglican Church and 
induced him to undertake the chivalrous and charitable 
task of removing the ancient prejudices with which the 
Anglican position had for centuries been regarded on the 
Continent. In its earlier stages Leo XIII. sympathised 
with this generous aspiration, and in this way the Com- 
mission into Anglican orders came into being. 

That Abbot Gasquet was concerned with this ques- 
tion first as an adviser and afterwards as a Commis- 
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sioner was, as his Diary shows, an unmixed misfor- 
tune. An eminent antiquary, he could only look at the 
problem of Christian reunion with eyes blackened 
by the smoke of S. Bartholomew and the Armada. To 
realise this one has only to consider a remark of his 
on the Barlow controversy. Bishop Barlow is a person 
of whom English Roman Catholics have made much 
since 1616, when it was discovered that no record of his 
episcopal consecration was in existence. To deny that 
Barlow was ever consecrated is to deny that Parker, 
through whom English orders are traced and whose 
chief consecrator Barlow was, could ever have received 
a valid consecration. It is of course absurd to sup- 
pose that Barlow would have been allowed by 
Henry VIII. not only to act generally as a Bishop, but 
to take part in episcopal consecrations, if he had not 
been himself consecrated. A Bull and Rescript of 
Paul 1V. which Abbot Gasquet himself discovered, how- 
ever, prove that Rome herself must have been satisfied 
that Barlow was a Bishop in the Roman Catholic sense. 
The Bull and Rescript imposed on Pole when he went 
to England as Cardinal Legate in the days of Queen 
Mary the duty of investigating the validity of orders 
conferred during the separation. He would therefore 
investigate the facts of Barlow’s consecration. Abbot 
Gasquet in denying a statement that this commonsense 
argument was used in the Papal Commission adds ‘‘ If 
it had been, the obvious reply would have been that 
Barlow was safely abroad and could not be examined 
in his own case.’’ If this argument means anything 
it means that Cardinal Pole allowed men who had re- 
ceived orders from Barlow to say Mass without any 
inquiry as to whether they were in any sense priests. 
To make such an assumption is to say that a Cardinal 
Legate was as reckless of questions of valid orders as 
if he were the teacher of a Unitarian sect. Not to make 
it is for Abbot Gasquet to admit that he cannot grasp 
the elements of a question on which, as a Papal Com- 
missioner, he has advised the Holy See. On either sup- 
position, it is no discredit to the Abbé Portal that Abbot 
Gasquet writes of him with veiled contempt. The 
Abbé stood for impartial theology and Christian charity, 
for the statesmanship that reconciled the semi-Arians 
to the Church and saved the Papacy at Constance. The 
Abbot reveals himself as the ecclesiastical Philistine 
powerless to see a theological question ‘‘ steadily ’’ or to 
see it ‘‘ whole ’’. Yet his diary is an historical. record 
of value. And amid all his prejudices his subjective 
honesty and kindliness of heart are transparent. 

Mr. Lacey was of course not a member of the Com- 
mission. With Father Puller he went to Rome to assist 
two members of the Commission, the Abbé Duchesne 
and Monsignor Gasparri, on points of detail. To say 
that this was a petition on the part of Anglican clergy- 
men for a recognition of their orders was, as Mr. Lacey 
shows in his able introduction, absurd. Its only object 
was to assist friendly Roman Catholics to prove the 
validity of Anglican orders on Roman Catholic prin- 
ciples, and it had the warm approval of Mr. Gladstone. 
During his stay in Rome Mr. Lacey kept a diary which 
he publishes, together with other documents and corre- 
spondence relating to the subject. He includes Mr. 
Gladstone’s Memoir, the Bull ‘‘ Apostolice Cure ”’, 
the ‘‘ Responsio’’’ of the English Primates and—most 
interesting of all—Leo XIII.’s graceful acknowledg- 
ment of the ‘‘ Responsio ’’, a characteristic letter now 
published for the first time. Full of interesting anec- 
dotes and abstruse theology, Mr. Lacey’s book deserves 
the careful attention of all those who desire to under- 
stand the issues between Rome and Lambeth. 

The two diaries at least explode the absurd, if popular, 
legend that the Commission of Inquiry was a pure hoax 
and that Anglican orders were condemned as a matter 
of policy when it had become clear that their recogni- 
tion would bring about neithér a corporate submission 
nor a considerable secession. The mystery of the 
decision is, however, unexplained. It appears from 
Mr. Lacey’s journal that before the Commission 
had closed its sittings, it had been discovered 


that the main difficulty in the way of recogni- 
tion was the decision of the Holy Office in 1704, which 


for reasons that have never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained directed the unconditional reordination of a 
Scotch convert John Gordon, Bishop of Galloway, who 
had been consecrated by the Anglican rite. According 
to Mr. Lacey’s information Cardinal Mazzella, who 
presided at the Commission, held that the Commis- 
sioners, who were technically consultors of the Holy 
Office, could not go behind that decision. Abbot Gas- 
quet denies this, and tells us that the groundwork of 
the Gordon decision was examined. But he leaves us 
in the dark as to whether any theological point sup- 
posed to have been determined in that case was treated 
by Cardinal Mazzella as binding law. The fact remained 
that in spite of this obstacle the greatest his- 
torian and canonist on the Commission, the Abbé 
Duchesne and Monsignor Gasparri, still favoured 
recognition, and that its greatest theologian, the 


Jesuit De Augustinis, had argued in the same cause .- 


in the most uncompromising way, an attitude the more 
impressive as it is clear from the curious interview which 
he had with Mr. Lacey that to him the reunionist 
ideal of the Abbé Portal made no appeal. When to all 
these facts was added the strong Memorandum of 
Mr. Gladstone it seemed reasonable to expect that the 
Pope would at the worst give no decision at all, or 
more probably recognise the orders as conditionally 
valid. In the main the official gossip in Rome 
as presented in the pages of both diarists points 
to the same conclusion. The Pope himself is said 
to have told Monsignor Gasparri that he was going to 
throw the door wide open to those who were out- 
side. But the strongest proof that the Papal decision 
was then really in suspense is furnished by that regret- 
table document the Risposta, which is here republished. 
After the close of the Commission’s sittings Mr. Lacey 
had written in excellent Latin for the benefit 
of the Cardinals a short Memorandum explaining the 
development of the Anglican Church since the Reforma- 
tion, and giving an account of its two historic parties. 
The Memorandum calls for little comment. It contains 
nothing that has not been said repeatedly in the High 
Church press. To this Memorandum Abbot Gasquet 
and another English member of the Commission, 
Monsignor Moyes, replied by the Risposta. This 
reply pictured the Anglican Church as a Zwing- 
lian sect in which a small body recently formed 
only sympathised with any Catholic principles. It 
represented the whole history of the post-Reforma- 
tion Church as a story of almost undiluted Cal- 
vinism and Zwinglianism. The Cardinals were in- 
formed that no Bishop who was in any sense a Catholic 
retained his See under Edward VI., and that the Re- 
formation under Elizabeth went to even further extremes 
than that under her brother. The very existence of the 
moderate High Church party was suppressed. But the 
climax was reached in the statement that the vast 
majority of the Church of England was hostile or in- 
different to Lenten services and local missions, and that 
only in some few Anglican churches is the Holy Com- 
munion celebrated weekly. Abbot Gasquet and Mon- 
signor Moyes enjoy high reputations within and with- 
out their own communion. So dishonest an attack on 
another communion can only be explained by controver- 
sial excitement and pantc. Had its authors felt assured 
of the impending triumph of their cause, they would 
never, we feel sure, have composed it. In the Risposta, 
however, we may safely read the genesis of the Bull 
‘* Apostolice Cure ’’. The remark in the Bull as to 
‘* pars ea Anglicanorum non ita magna recentiore tem- 
pore coalita, que arbitratur idem ordinale ad sanam rec- 
tamque sententiam intelligi et deduci’’ is conclusive. 
Mr. Lacey discusses at length the theology of the Bull 
and suggests that the discovery that the Gordon decision 
was given by one of his predecessors in person may 
have weighed with the Pope. It is certainly desirable, 
as he says, that the whole of the Gordon dossier should 
be given to the world, for it seems very doubtful if on 
Roman theological principles the theology of the decision 
can be sustained, and if the Gordon decision goes the 
Bull ‘‘ Apostolice Cure’ falls with it. 
tion remains why was the matter referred to the Holy 
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Office where the Cardinals friendly to the Anglican 
claims were bound by the old decision? Why was it 
not submitted to an independent commission of Car- 
dinals? Why, even if the Pope could not bring him- 
self to overrule the Gordon decision, was it necessary 
to formulate a Bull on the subject? Could anyone have 
supposed that English Roman Catholic arguments 
which could not move De Augustinis were likely to con- 
vert Archbishop Temple? It is at least certain that the 
Bull ‘‘ Apostolic Cure ’’ was a sad triumph of his- 
toric prejudice over not only the nobler theological tra- 
ditions, but over the higher diplomacy of the Court of 
Rome. That in spite of it a desire for reunion with 
Rome should yet find expression not only in ‘‘ Ritualistic 
circles ’’ but also at Pan-Anglican synods is the best 
proof that the Bull was unworthy of Rome’s noblest 
and most Christian teaching. 


THE FOUNDER OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 


“Ferdinand Lassalle.”” By George Brandes. London: 
Heinemann. 1911. 6s, net. 


NE wonders how Brandes’ study of Lassalle reap- 

pearsinig11. The history of it is given by Brandes 
himself in a preface written in 1881 and reproduced in 
the present edition. So long as thirty-seven years ago 
it was published by instalments as a first draft in the 
‘‘Nineteenth Century’’. With what feelings did 
that generation of English readers read perhaps 
the earliest account by a sympathetic Socialist 
of the founder of Social Democracy in Germany? 
Socialism must then have looked remote and largely 
academic ; though Bagehot had issued only two years 
before the second edition of his ‘‘ English Constitu- 
tion ’’, and told the rich middle classes that unwise 
handling of politics, and the Reform Act of 1867, might 
lead to the solid combination of the poor against the 
plutocracy. Whoever reads Brandes’ ‘‘ Lassalle ’’, 
knowing what social democracy in Germany, and 
European Socialism, have become in the interval, may 
also reflect on the commonplace which Bagehot made so 
politically vivid ; that the mere passing of an old genera- 
tion and its giving place to the new, marks in itself the 
profoundest of all political changes. 

At that time Lassalle was no doubt the best known 
amongst the German Socialists. The French Socialists 
had ceased to count; and in France Bastiat’s Manches- 
terism reproduced the original and prevalent Manches- 
terism of England. Yet Marx was in England and 
in 1867, two years after Lassalle’s death, had published 
the first, and most effective, volume of ‘‘ Das Kapital ’’. 
And Rodbertus, the Prussian landowner and lawyer, 
the real founder, according to German economists, of 
scientific Socialism, died in 1875, while Brandes was 
writing his essay in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’. Both 
Rodbertus and Lassalle became dim and were super- 
seded practically by Marx and his ‘‘ Das Kapital ’’. 
Lassalle managed earliest to make the first step that 
costs and to found Social Democracy ; and then got him- 
self shot in a duel over the maddest love affair that genius 
ever entangled itself in. Marx took Social Democracy 
over from him; and with it and ‘‘ Das Kapital ’’, and 
the ‘‘ International ’’, saw Socialism fairly on its way 
to be what we now know it before he died in England 
and. was buried at Highgate. 

There is a note prefixed to the present edition which 
is almost amusing. ‘‘ The master hand of George 
Meredith’’, it says, ‘‘has made Lassale a permanent 
figure in English literature. Those who know Lassale 
orly as Alvan, the passionate lover of the ‘ Tragic 
Comedians’, will wish to know him also as the demo- 
cratic leader, the man of letters and of law, and to 
observe from a wider outlook the progress of the rest- 
less career which ended in profound catastrophe.’’ As 
to this we have to say that Lassalle’s personal brilliance 
and his power as a democratic leader do not come out 
as they ought to have done. Unless a reader is so much 
of a philosopher as to care for a formidable analysis of 
Lassalle’s interpretation of Heraclitus via Hegelianism, 


of a theory, and a wrong one too, of Lassalle as to the 
Roman Law of inheritance, or is so enamoured of oratory 
as to like tiresomely pedantic disquisitions on the con- 
formity of Lassalle’s speeches with ancient oratorical 
models, he will find the greater part of the book tedious 
and unarresting. It is not a good book about Lassalle 
now ; it has too much of unimportance; and the style 
is German-English, involved and obscure, difficult and 
unpleasing ; though it is remarkable for a foreigner. The 
best parts give the relations of Lassale with Bismarck, 
and the account of the Héléne von Racowitzka finale. 
They have the merit of posting the reader in the facts 
underlying the ‘‘ Tragic Comedians ’’, and giving him 
some notion of Lassalle as an actually big and poten- 
tially bigger figure, and as a lamentably wrecked one. 
Lassalle is a probable suggestion for Mr. Wells’ com- 
posite ‘* New Machiavelli ’’. For other things, at our 
stage of Socialism Lassalle it found to be more intel- 
ligibly in relation to the whole movement and its other 
leaders in Mr. Kirkup’s ‘* History of Socialism ’’, though 
it should be said that to Mr. Kirkup Brandes’ 
‘* Lassalle ’’ was an original source. 

Modern Socialism began in the forties or the fifties 
with Rodbertus, Lassalle, and Marx. The last two were 
Jews ; Marx of a family become Christian. In England 
then Disraeli was writing his ‘‘ social ’’ novels; the 
party of Young England was in arms against Liberalism 
as Lassalle was in Germany ; and Disraeli was exalting 
the supremacy of the Jewish race in ideas and achieve- 
ments. Did he ever ‘‘ realise ’’ Lassalle and Marx? 


CHRONICLES OF FEUDAL SCOTLAND. 


“Annals of the Reigns of Malcolm and William, Kings 
of Scotland 1153-1214.” By Sir Archibald Campbell 
Laurie. Glasgow: Maclehose. 1910. 10s. net. 


COTLAND, rich in respect of monastic chartu- 
laries, and not destitute of parliamentary record, 
is poor in respect of chroniclers. There is little con- 
temporary evidence of witnesses to the events of the 
twelfth century, a period of grave importance for a right 
comprehension of the relations of England and Scotland 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. We know 
that the line of Keltic kings was, after civil war and 
dynastic quarrel all shrouded in myth, finally centred 
in Malcolm called Caenmore and in his sons. Of these 
the youngest, David, occupied the throne longest and 
established the Anglo-Norman feudal system, also the 
Roman hierarchical and monastic system. King David 
was an English earl as the husband of an English 
countess. He and his grandsons claimed to possess 
Huntingdon cr Cambridge as an honour, and 
Northumberland as a county, and were in respect of 
these fiefs undoubted vassals of the English king. But 
England also claimed the superiority of the Lothians, 
and of Galloway, probably indeed all that had been 
effectively occupied by the Roman Empire. Long after 
the period illustrated in this volume King Edward 
claimed to be superior of the whole island of Britain. 
It has been the work of several distinguished 
students of antiquity to collect the fragments that 
remain of record with which to connote or correct 
thecries founded on tradition. 

Sir Archibald Laurie was at the pains to collect and 
focus the charter evidence of the twelfth century, which 
he published in 1905 under the title ‘‘ Early Scottish 
Charters prior to 1153”’. This work, manifesting great 
erudition, included charters never before printed. He 
now contributes the volume before us consisting of 
extracts from the chronicles of Melrose, and from 
the principal contemporary chroniclers of England 
relating to the reigns of David’s grandsons, sons of 
Henry Prince of Scotland and Earl of Northumberland. 
Such an undertaking merits the highest praise. The 
chronicles of England have been printed under the 
authority of the Masters of the Rolls, in a great number 
of volumes, which the ordinary student finds it a 
laborious business to consult. All the references to 
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book. It would have added to the value of the 
work if short abstracts could have been given of the 
prefaces in the Rolls Series, stating the grounds on 
which every chronicler is proved to have been a con- 
temporary witness, particularly as a few, such as 
Jordan Fantosme, are probably unknown, even by 
name, to the majority of students. But this would have 
meant much additional time and labour, and our 
author may reasonably have thought that the few who 
would take real interest in his book might be expected 
to refer to such volumes themselves. There they may 
find learned treatises by such authorities as the late 
Bishop Stubbs, difficult to condense, which throw a 
searchlight on the evidence collected by Sir Archibald 
Laurie. 

We have noted many interesting facts and observa- 
tions by the author, but can only mention two or three. 
On page 7 he explains the doubt whether there was a 
ceremony of coronation, and refers to the necessity of 
a papal mandate for anointing a Scottish king. Sir 
Archibald seems here to be unaware that only four 
kingdoms had the inherent right without mandate to 
use the holy oil. Of these England was one, and Scot- 
land was not. The want of anointing, therefore, could 
not be evidence of vassalage, or even of inferior dignity. 

We observe that Huctred, Prince of Galloway, was 
called by ‘‘ Benedictus Abbas ’’ (who is more accurately 
described in the Rolls Series as Benedictus of Peter- 
borough), ‘‘ consanguineus ”’ to Henry II., who directly 
summoned the nephews to answer to himself for the 
murder. We read all the extracts with special reference 
to the question of vassalage, and in our judgment the 
English claim of superiority of all Scotland south of 
Forth was far stronger than any Scotchman likes to 
admit. The claim of the Archbishop of York to be 
Metropolitan of Scotland is not to be ignored as 
evidence. Of the extracts the most curious are those 
from a metrical chronicle by Jordan Fantosme, who 
was a cleric of Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winchester, 
and probably chancellor of that see. He describes him- 
self as personally present when William the Lion was 
taken prisoner. We have formed the impression that 
Sir Archibald Laurie collected his materials during 
many years, and having suddenly determined to publish 
them, did not finish correcting them. Such expressions 
as ‘‘ I omitted to mention ’’ on page 319 suggest this. 
The volume is beautifully printed, the index is full, but 
not quite perfect, and it only remains to mention a 
document of overwhelming importance. On pages 
390-2 is printed from Baluze a letter of Pope Inno- 
cent III. in reply to the Bishop of S. Andrews, ruling a 
question of admissibility of evidence in a process of 
marriage. The language is extremely difficult, but we 
understand his Holiness to rule on the authority of his 
predecessor, Alexander, that those present at a marriage 
ceremony when the priest calls on persons who know of 
any impediment to speak, and who, knowing the impedi- 
ment, then remain silent, are not to be admitted as wit- 
nesses in a process to annul the marriage, at the suit of 
a woman claiming the man as husband by pre-contract 
consummated. This letter is dated from the Lateran on 
the Nones of May in the twelfth year of the Pontificate 
(1209). It contains much other interesting matter, and 
is probably one of the oldest decisions on record in a 
matrimonial cause. It does not appear in Theiner’s 
Vetera Monumenta 


NOVELS. 


“ Defender of the Faith.” By Marjorie Bowen. London: 
Methuen. 1911. 6s. 


The species of novel which the public, conveniently 
rather than accurately, labels as historical may gain 
praise from the possession of one of two qualities. To 
7 the a4 and present it, not so much with ex- 
actness as with perfect plausibility, is, presumably 
the method by which its win the 
greatest literary success. This was the way with the 


author of ‘‘ Waverley ””; neither his popularity nor his 
real greatness is damaged even in the slightest degree 
by the recent suggestion that Charles Edward Stewart 


did not dance. The novel of the swashbuckler, the 
book in which the sword is manifestly greater than the 
pen, the tale as it was told by the elder Dumas, is 
quite another affair, but it has its qualities also. Novels 
of this sort may have no literary value, but the world 
is glad they have been written and braves the superior 
smile of the man in the academic chair. In ‘‘ The Viper 
of Milan ’’, Miss Bowen proved her ability to produce 
work which was honourable in this second class, and 
it is doubtful whether she has really improved her posi- 
tion by efforts to enter the higher sphere. In ‘* De- 
fender of the Faith ’’ we miss the clash of swords which 
even in the stage duel has power to excite, and for 
this we are given scant compensation. Miss Bowen 
has failed to give a convineng picture of the seventeenth 
century, chiefly because her efforts in that direction are 
so constant and so obvious. Costume and furniture are 
given a place of such importance that the Whitehall 
court and the houses at The Hague have become more 
bric-a-brac shops; archaic forms of speech are used 
and only make us feel that we are out of touch with 
the people with whom we should be familiar. As re- 
gards the characters, the sympathetic study of Mary 
Stewart is the best piece of work in the book, but, hard 
as she has tried, the author has failed to invest William 
of Orange with any great charm. Lord Macaulay’s 
readers may still possess a sentimental respect for the 
prince of great and glorious memory in his character of 
the ‘‘ Whig Deliverer’’, but, as the hero of a love 
tale, he is an ungainly figure. Miss Bowen has seen 
this, and has presented him as an honest Calvinistic 
soldier unused to the ways of women, but her regard 
for historic accuracy has troubled her, and in the end 
her hero looks very like a hypocrite. A writer of Jaco- 
bite sympathies would have made fine play with Eliza- 
beth Villiers, and a Whig would have suppressed her 
entirely. Miss Bowen introduces William’s mistress 
with timidity and withdraws her in a hurry. Con- 
science has been placated, but the story is damaged by 
a treatment which is neither all of history nor yet a 
convincing romance. 


“ Patricia of Pall Mall.” 
Long. 6s. 

Patricia, the heroine of Curtis Yorke’s new novel, is 
not a very happy creation, for she is a young person of 
unbalanced character, of which she gives evidence by her 
touchy pride, her inability to reason, and the readiness 
with which she listens to and believes the gossip of a 
girl whom she has known from her schooldays to be a 
liar. In fact she is a specimen of that type of girlhood 
which the more frank and simple maiden of the present 
is beginning to make old-fashioned. A rich man, John 
Darrell, makes love to Patricia in a perfectly straight- 
forward fashion, and is met over and over again with 
evasions, self-conscious pride, and silly temper, 
although the young woman loves him all the time. 
With the help of Sylvia, who wishes to marry Darrell 
herself, this goes on for over three hundred pages, and 
then for no special reason, other than because the end 
is nearly due, they agree to make it up and live happily 
ever after. Curtis Yorke writes cheerfully and in an 
unforced fashion, but we hope that in her next book she 
will introduce us to a heroine for whom we are able to 
feel more respect than we do for Patricia. 


By Curtis Yorke. London: 


THE LOW PREMIUMS 
OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Make its Pelicies peculiarly suitable as a means of 
providing for payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES. 
Acoumulated Funds exceed £14,500, 000. 


Londen Office - = No. 3 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
West Ead - - No. 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Head Office ~ 


EDINBURGH. 


| 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees, 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 


Apply for full partioulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary, 
ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONDON, E.0. 


FOR A QUARTER OF A GENTURY 
the New Business of the 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE 


has shown year by year continuous increase, and in 
1909 reached in Sums Insured the very large total of 


£5,078,984 Sterling, 


while the Life Premium Income exceeded £1,000,000. 
THERE ARE COOD REASONS FOR THIS RESULT !! 
There is no doubt about the strength of its position.” —7 


Write for Annual Report and Latest Prospectus to 
, Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
FUNDS EXGEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.G. 


Board of Directors, 
Atrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord Artuur Ceci, Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Mutter, Esq. 
H. E. Doxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 
Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.1.E., M.P. M.V.O., M.P. 
Double advantage ies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
payment on the attainment of epeciiic age, and payment at 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for a Limited Number 
of Premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime 
together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.—<Avce 25. Sum Assured £500 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 168 
GUARANTEED RESULTS: 
(a) In = of death during the term, 
R OFIT from £182 to £484, 
(b) In case of surviv: 
ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 
to 20 years’ accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., 


Cuter OFFICE: ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Assets Exceed £10,300,000, JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LiMiTED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


Rt. Hon. Viscount Vacentia, C.B. 


INVESTED FUNDS - £77,000,000, 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSOCIATION 


OF AUSTRALASIA, LTD. 


Funds over £6,000,000. Annual Income over £1,000,000. 
New Business £3,000,000 per annum. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. PURELY MUTUAL. 


Premium Rates.—10 per cent. below average of En lish | 4 F 
Offices. The 20-payment Life Policy this A 
than the 25-payment Policy issued by the majority of Life Offices. 


THUS SAVING FIVE YEARS’ PREMIUMS. 


Children’s Endowments.—A specially attractive popular scheme. 


Annuities.—The Association is THE BEST OFFICE FOR A 
Return generally } per cent. better than most Offices—in a pricy 1 
difference is as much as per cent. per annum. 


Chie? Office for Great Britain and Ireland: 
5 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Manager: JOHN B, GILLISON, F.I.A., F.F.A. 


LIVES. Established 1807. ANNUITIES, 


EAGLE 
COMPANY. 

Heap OrrFice: 
79 PALL oar LONDON, S.W. 
41 Threadneedle ‘St, London, E.C. 


Eagle Insurance Buildings! in BIRMINGHAM, 
BRISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, 


NEW SERIES OF POLICIES 
commencing ist September, 1910. 
APPLY FOR 
NEW PROSPECTUS contaning 
revised and reduced Rates with 
liberal conditions. 


Advanees upon Life Interests, Reversions, and Personal Securities. 


TWO INTERESTING PROSPECTUSES 


ISSUED BY THE 


LONDON and LANCASHIRE 


LIFE & CENERAL ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
1. THE “POLICY DE LUXE,” 
the most advanced ACCIDENT and DISEASE INSURANCE. 


In addition to FULL ACCIDENT BENEFITS it provides for payment 
of £2,000 IN THE EVENT OF DEATH FROM DISEASE. 


2. HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THE NEW 
DEATH DUTIES. 
Full particulars on application to 
HEAD OFFICE: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.C. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Taz is not 

payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is devoted 

J to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on his life 

or on the life of his wife. H»ving regard to the amount of the Tax, 

this abatement (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s 
income) is an important advantage to Life Policyholders. 

all classes of I 1 bay and 


APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


“* Pope John the Twenty-third and Master John Hus of Bohemia.” 
By Eustace J. Kitts. London: Constable. 1911. 12s. 6d. net. 


This work is a continuation of the author’s ‘‘ In the Days 
of the Council’’, and deals with the period from the death 
of Alexander V. in 1410 to the accession of Martin seven 
years later. It is an extremely laborious work of the modern 
type, no authority, ancient or modern, unransacked, and the 
whole neatly tabulated in a list. There were two interesting 
European questions at fhe beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Could the Conciliar movement have succeeded and so 
have at least deferred the disruption now called the Reforma- 
tion? And was Sigismund the right man for Constance? 
Mr. Kitts has written a very patient narrative from which 
we can learn all about Sigismund’s brothers, his second wife, 
the theological position of Hus, the geography of Constance, 
and the movements of no end of minor Churchmen as well 
as of Pope John himself. But unless a student has very 
strong eyes he will lose himself in this forest of fact, and 
will be inclined to think Creighton sufficient for an intro- 
duction. For modern requirements there must be introduc- 
tory and narrative text-books, and there must be treatises 
on particular subjects; but if Mr. Kitts’ object has been to 
give us an impression of the personalities and clash of Pope 
and Heretic and Emperor, then we should have liked less 
detail, or at any rate detail differently arranged. If, on 
the other hand, the title is just a tag from which to hang a 
story of the times, then we should still have liked less detail, 
or at any rate detail touched in more lightly. Still, in a 
sense, the work is monumental, and the labour of the 
minute record has been his, not ours. 


“Men and Things of my Time.” By Marquis de Castellane. 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira ide Mattos. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1911. 6s. net. 


These memoirs of the Second Empire were more worth 
translating than the odd half-a-dozen we have recently seen 
dealing with an earlier and more popular period. The 
Marquis de Castellane writes briefly—almost bluntly—of 
things he saw and events he shared. In his mother’s salon 
in the Rue de Grenelle he came into view of the men who 
were to bring on the Republic. M. Thiers brought thither 
his spleen; and there were other men waiting for the down- 
fall of the Empire—Fallous, Cochins, Gratry. The Marquis 
de Castellane kept his head through all these political for- 
tunes. When the time came, he fought bravely through the 
Franco-German War; but he does not seem ever to have 
hoped greatly of his countrymen. He was a member of the 
National Convention; but was more the spectator of its 
shifts and follies than an active participator. The 
memoirs end in the most mournful key. Their author has 
lost faith in France. The new society is without wit, dis- 
tinction, honesty, or reverence. Chatter in the cathedrals 
and churches, nudity. in the theatre, bridge-parties in the 
rooms of the old salons—these are the features of the new 
France. ‘‘ Talleyrand congratulated the people of the 
eighteenth century on having known the charm of living. 
O bel vivere! All of that is finished, entirely and definitely 
finished.’’ This is the sad confession of a man who has 
fought for France ; and the confession is the fruit of thought 
and observation—not a crude polemic. 


“The Worker and the State.’ By A.D. Dean. London: Laurie. 
1921. 6s. net. 


The State is America. But the book has some lessons for 
England too. After cutting through an overgrown hedge 
of platitudes such as ‘‘ arousing social consciousness ’’, ‘‘ the 
call of industry”’, and ‘evolution, not revolution’’, one 
gathers that the author’s bed-rock article of faith is what 
the American calls “‘ vocational’ schools. Boys and girls 
leave school too young: they must be kept longer, and the 
inducement is preparation for some business career of the 
artisan type. The latest arrived immigrants will always 
do the hewing of wood and the drawing of water, while 
their second generation—the true American—will have risen 
‘to the dignity of a vocation by the help of his trade-school 
system. In England, as in America, people are still talking 
and doing nothing about the provision of trade schools and 
the abolition of child labour. Mr. Dean at any rate pro- 
duces a scheme—elaborate enough, certainly, and in many 
respects far too vague for practical application; his book 
can confidently be recommended as a useful contribution to 
the question. Social workers, however, must be on their 
guard against drawing English conclusions from American 
premises. Labour here is powerfully organised, and nothing 
can be effected without the goodwill of the unions. In the 


United States the very vastness of the country makes efficient 
labour combination impossible, hence the Trusts rule. In 
any case, we doubt whether school training, however prac- 
tical in theory, is an efficient substitute for trade appren- 
ticeship—the hard knocks of workshop life put far more 
self-reliance and character into a boy than a whole course of 
lessons on moral righteousness. We must not let theory run 
away with us. Mr. Dean is patronised in a short introduc- 
tion. It should be read; it is so typically American. 


‘From Paris.” Monthly Review. Edited by Maurice Gandolphe 
and C. L.deMoncade. Paris. £6 per ann. 


This sumptuous review of Parisian art, literature, and 
society, which first appeared in June 1910, offers a specially 
printed and private edition with a limited publication to 
each subscriber, whose name, moreover, is engraved in gold 
upon the cover. Its object, to keep ‘‘ members of the Anglo- 
Saxon gentry’’ in England and America in touch with the 
life of Paris, may, perhaps, be attained, though at some 
considerable cost, even with the gold-lettered name thrown 
in. Many of the articles, written by leading academicians 
and littérateurs in French or English, sometimes, too, in a 
language which partakes too much of both to be really either, 
are effective, sometimes brilliant, if not profound. The 
attempt to combine the ideals and avocations of smart society 
with those of art and literature, however, can never be per- 
manently successful, though our French friends, with their 
lighter touch, come very near to achieving the impossible. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


Both the ‘“‘ Quarterly ’’ and the ‘‘ Edinburgh”’ are so full 
of good things that it is almost invidious to make a selec- 
tion. There are articles of personal historical interest such 
as that on Lord Rosebery’s ‘‘Chatham”’ in the ‘‘ Edin- 


burgh "’ and that on ‘‘ Catherine de Medicis’’, by Mr. 
Edward Armstrong, in the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’. There are articles 
of scientific or semi-scientific interest such as that on the 


“Origin of Land Plants”’ in the ‘‘ Edinburgh” and that 
by Sir H. H. Johnston in the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’, and much else, 
in particular an article on Roman Scotland in the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh "’, that will appeal to the specialist. The ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh’’ is less strong than usual on questions of the hour, 
and the place of its political article is taken by a very 
appreciative notice of the Life of Lord Goschen, which the 
Editor of the ‘‘ Edinburgh”’ has recently published. 

In the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ there are several articles of immediate 
importance. The merits of co-operative credit societies are 
carefully weighed with a view to showing that in such institu- 
tions we have ‘‘a potent means of settling a contented 
peasantry upon the land, and so of solving the land question 
in England ’’. The difficult problem of the exodus of our art 
treasures is judicially and thoughtfully handled and a plea 
entered for some mitigation of present conditions ‘‘ which 
are harmful to the intellectual enjoyment and artistic educa- 
tion of our people ’’. The writer suggests the drawing up of 
a schedule of selected objects, of which, in the event of a sale, 
the State should have the refusal. Prof. Oechsli, Mr. A. L. 
Lowell, and Prof. Harrison Moore explain the Referendum 
in operation in Switzerland, the United States and Australia. 
The Referendum in all three countries, whatever its draw- 
backs and whatever the differences in practice, seems to pro- 
vide ‘‘a political safety valve ’’. 

American-Canadian reciprocity is considered in some detail 
by the ‘“‘ Quarterly ’’. ‘‘ We have it from Sir W. Laurier that 
the Canadian Government have not the remotest idea of 
abolishing Preference. We can well believe this, but under 
a series of reciprocity arrangements it would automatically 
disappear.’ A writer on the Declaration of London depre- 
cates the tendency of opinion on the subject to slide into 
party grooves. As the result of the discussion which has 
taken place, he confesses that the objections to the Declara- 
tion appear to be more formidable than ever, and he certainly 
does not take a party line. Is the idea of Compulsory Ser- 
vice advancing? The ‘‘ Quarterly’’ says it is, and its criti- 
cisms cf Lord Haldane’s attempts to provide an adequate 
military force under voluntary conditions ought to help the 
advance. We have spent enormous sums on a military 
system which would not bear a heavy strain. The ‘atti- 
tude of the country “is still that of a man who signs a large 
cheque on the understanding that he is not to be bothered ”’. 
It is 4 costly luxury, and invites a costly awakening. An 
article on Lords and Commons describes the decline of the 
House of Commons from the position of the greatest delibera- 
tive assembly in the world, and objects to the idea of an 
elective Second Chamber which would probably fall a victim 
to the evils from which the Lower Chamber suffers. 


_ For this Week’s Books see page 530. 
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Ready Immediatelv. 


DEBRETT’S 
Coronation Guide. 


“\ f{ ANY of the ceremonies, customs and incidents connected 
with a Coronation are entirely outside the knowledge of 
the general public, only coming to the fore on those rare 

occasions when the event itself takes place, while particulars 

regarding them are not easily accessible or obtainable except by 
the expenditure of much time and trouble, and the purchase of 
many costly books. An explanatory volume, therefore, dealing 
with such matters cannot fail to be of special interest and use 
at the present time, when the Coronation of His Majesty King 
George V. is so imminent and will attract a large number of 
visitors from the British Dominions beyond the Seas, as well 
s from Foreign Countries. 
Strangers to this Country, visitors to London and officials, 
as well as all private individuals, will find in 


DEBRETT’S CORONATION GUIDE (1911) 


just what they want to know about this event and kindred 
matters, with explanations of the various forms and ceremonies. 
The explanations are given in short articles, arranged in the 
most convenient way for ready reference, z.e. alphabetically, 
with many eross references and an 


INDEX OF NEARLY 1,000 HEADINGS. 


Entries ap regarding such matters as the Coronation 
Ceremony itself, the Court of Claims, Regalia, Processions, 
Precedence, Royal Family, Styles and Titles, Household 
Appointments, Officers of State and other Officials (with bio- 

phies), Descent of the Crown, Orders of Knighthood, State 
Duties of Officials, etc., etc., and those seeking 
information on the innumerable points regarding the Coronation, 
upon which questions arise every day, will find a ready answer 
in its pages. 


The Guide is a demy 8vo. Volume of over 275 pp., containing a 
large number of illustrations. It is published in two forms :— 


Paper Boards, 1/- net. Cloth Gilt, Gilt Edges, 2/6 net. 


London : DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a, Fleet Street, E.C. 
(Publishers of Debrett’s Peerage, &c.) 


M4* BEERBOHM. 
: 120 CARICATURES by “ MAX,” 
and Exhibition of Water-colours of 
THE ALPS by NELSON DAWSON. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, MAY 30 and 31, and JUNE 1. One of £87; five 

or more of Ase; five or more of £30 (421 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Ex- 

hibition of £12, awarded to the boy’ who does best in examination. Council 

Nominations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars, apply to the Headmaster or ° 


HELTENHAM Exam- 


INATION on June 7th, 8th, and oth. For particulars, apply to The 


R. ANDERSON & CO.,, 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


NOW OPEN. 


GREAT 


Building Exhibition 


(The House Beautiful). 


OLYMPIA. 


It to 10 o’clock daily. 
Catering by J. Lyons and Co., Ltd. 


Admission Is. 


In all mental and physical ailments 
here is strain, 

In deafness this strain is shown in 
the efforts, growing stronger as the 
trouble gets worse, made to hear 


duties, eventually produces a tense 
dening of the fe es, 
which di beauty and gives an 
ap of p age. 

The greatest proof of this is to watch 
two people with perfect hearing in con- 
versation ons ex- 
pression wi ose of a person 
t in conversation with a friend whose 
hearing is good. 


That Is a Test. 


Mrs. Emest Frank, Withington Hall 

Chelford (who has graciously permitted 

her name to be mentioned), says that 

not only can she hear sounds with an 

ear that has been stone deaf for twenty 

years, but her good ear is helped con- 

siderably, and she gets less tired and 

strais 

The instrument responsible for the 

removal of that strain is— 


THE STOLZ 
ELECTROPHONE. 


Based on the principle of sound trans- 
mission by means of Electricity, the 
Stolz Electrophone may be described 
as the magnifying telephone, and by its 
steady use the strained ex ion, so 
commen the the deaf, 

ly disappears, thus giving it 
k freshness and youth in place of 


premature old age. 

Ul Though small and unobtrusive this 
telephone carries not merely the words 
of a single individual, but a@/? sounds 

direct through the aural system to the 
receiving cells of the brain, thus in- 
suring perfect hearing without the 
slightest inconvenience. 

Fhe Stolz Electrophone is being con- 
stantly recommended by mA phy- 
sicians, aural specialists, ospitals, &e. 
but the g ion of all 
is the fact that it is now used by 85,000 
people throughout the world, a fact 
attributable to its ability to improve 
the natural hearing. 


Every Stolz Electrophone 
has to sell itself. 


Now Used by Nearly 
85,000 People. 


We shall be glad if you would 
submit our instrument toa test. 
This would be quite free of 
charge ; or. if you preferred it, 
a 15 days’ trial in your own home 
can be arranged. In neither 
ease would there be any impor- 
tunity to purchase. Kindly 
address your inquiries to— 


THE STOLZ THE 


ELECTROPHONE | STOLZ ELECTROPHONE 


IN USE. Co. (London), Ltd., 
HEAD OFFICE: 
Byron House, 85 Fleet St., 
E.C. 
West End Office: 199 Piceadilly, 


Glasgow : 90 Mitchell Street. 

Birmingham : 75 New Street. 

Hull: 39 Savile Street. 

than Belfast : 17 Royal Avenue. 

Nottingham: 29 Market Street. 

Paris : 15 Rue de Trevise. 

Manchester: Parr’s Bank Bulld- 
ings, York Street. - 

Leeds: 12 Otley Road, Head- 
ingly. 

Bristol : 5 St. Augustine’s Parade. 

Sheffield: 38 Upper Street, St. 
Philip’s Road. 

Eastbourne: 6 Terminus Bdgs. 

Brighton: 16 Western Road, 
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THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 
MAY, 
Wee Bane YE? A Question for the Imperial Conference. By J. A. R 


= NAVAL AND MILITARY ty ro SET BY LORD HALDANE: 


or-General Sir G. K.C. 
AIR APT. IN COs WITH CAVALRY. By Major H. 
PHILL: 
= DUTY OF THE LORDS. By Professor E. C. Clark (Regius Projessor 
Civil Law, Cambria, 
EMINENCE A oe HEREDITY. By W. C. D. Wueruam, F.R.S., and 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PORTUGAL IN THE ’SIXTIES. By Lavy Pacer. 

LORD ACTON ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Hivarre Bettoc. 

HOSTELS FOR WOMEN. By Her Grace the DucHgss oF MARLBOROUGH. 

OUR DEBT TO LATIN POETRY AS DISTINGUISHED FROM 
GREEK.—II. Poetry of the Silver Age. By R. Y. Tyrrert (late Regius 
Propessor of Greek, Trinity College, Dublin). 

CHING AND TH ORNAMENT) RUBRIC. By D. C. 


THE “EDUCATION OF THE DOMICILED C6giMUNITY IN INDIA. 
Horace Pitt Kennepy SKIPTON. 

IRVING AND STAGE LIGHTING. By Bram SYoxer. 

A VESTED INTEREST. By Mrs. BERNARD BosanQuet (Member 07 the Poor 
Law Commission). 

BRITAIN AND HER OFFSPRING. By Anprew CARNEGIE. 

THE GREAT SUGAR PROJECT. By J. Saxon MILts. 

‘THE THUMBSCREW ”: A Play in One Act. By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED 
LyTTELTON. 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MAY, 1911. 
THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY: THE NEW CONVENTIONS. By H. F. B. 
Lyncn, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
SOME ASPECTS OF LORD GOSCHEN. By Artuur A. BAUMANN. 
THE DECLARATION OF LONDON: A REPLY TO ‘“ EXCUBITOR.” 
By Admiral C. C. P. Fitz-Geracp, R.N. 
M. STOLYPIN, DICTATOR. By R. C. Lone. 
THE POWERS AND THE FAR EAST. By Lancetor F. Lawton. 
THE ENGLISHMAN IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH 
COMEDY. By Proressor GERoTHWOHL and J. W. Eaton. 
POST IMPRESSIONISM. By Rocer Fry. 
THE RELIGIOUS AND MORAL STATUS OF WAGNER. By VERNON Lee. 
THACKERAY AS HISTORIAN. By Wa ter SIcHEL. 
LONDON. By Maxim Gorky. 
THE COPYRIGHT BILL, 191%. By G. Hersert Turina. 
MARLBOROUGH FAIR. By Mrs. Woops. 
THE GUTTER SPHINX. By Mrs. Joun Lane. 
THE STATE OF THE GAME. By E. H. D. Sewett. 
IN SEARCH OF EGERIA. VIII. By Watter LENNarRD. 
LONDON : CHAPMAN anp HALL, LIMITED. 


THE LITTLE DREAM 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA 
By PRICE COLLIER. 


FRANK BRANGWYN 


A’ D HIS ETCHINGS (Illustrated). 


Also many other articles and good short stories 
IN THE MAY NUMBER OF 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


9th Impression Now Ready. 


BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. 

It is by the leading Bridge Authority, and takes 

its name from the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in 
which its chapters appeared. 


YOU CANNOT GIVE A BRIDGE PLAYER 
A MORE ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 
direct from the Office. 

THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Lid., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
Chardin (Herbert E. A. Furst). Methuen. 
A History of Painting (Haldane Macfall). 
Two Drawings (Hok’sai). Campden, Gloucester : 
Press. 
A History of Painting in Italy (G. B. Cavalcaselle). 
21s. net. 


12s. 6d. net. 
Jack. 7s. 6d. net. 
Essex House 


Murray. 


BIoGRAPHy. 
The Life, Trial, and Death of Francisco Ferrer (William 
Archer). Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 
Saint Thomas Aquinas (Fr. Placid Conway); Saint Bonaventure 
(Fr. Laurence Costelloe). Longmans. 1s. 6d. net each. 
The Mother of Goethe (Margaret Reeks). 10s. 6d. net. 
Franz Liszt and his Music (Arthur Hervey). Lane. 4s. 6d. net. 


FIcrion. 
For Braganza (Michael W. Kaye). Greening. 6s. - 
A Ghost from the Past (Alice Maud Meadows). Laurie. 6s. 
—S Way Trail (Ridgwell Cullum). Chapman and Hall. 


The Colonel’s Story (Mrs. Roger A. Pryor). Macmillan. 6s. 

When we are Rich (Ward Muir). Stanley Paul. 6s. 

What Matters? (By the Author of ‘‘ Honoria’s Patchwork ”). 
Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Ruth Werdress, Father O’Haralan, and some New Christians. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 6s. 

The Garden of Resurrection (E. Temple Thurston). 
and Hall. 6s. 

Drender’s Daughter (Netta Syrett). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
Wells Brothers, the Young Cattle Kin ; Peo le 
of Popham (Mrs. George Wemyss ). Co 6s. ea 
History. 

Year Books of the Reign of King Edward the Third (Luke Owen 


Chapman 


Pike). Printed by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
The ag 4 of the British Navy (E. Keble Chatterton). 
10s. 6d. net. 


Federations and Unions within the British Empire (Hugh 


Edward Egerton). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
8s. 6d. net. 

An Historical Relation of Ceylon (Robert Knox). Glasgow: 
Maclehose. 12s. 6d. net. 


Naturat History 
re and Moorland (Harold Russell). 
Ss. net. 


Smith, Elder, 


REFERENCE Books. 

The Universal Railway Manual (Edited by Captain L. E. Hop- 
kins). Society of Railway Stockholders. 

British Road Book Vol. VI. North-West England (Edited by 
F. B. Sandford). Nelson. 2s. 6d. net. 

Stanford’s Indexed Atlas of the County of London (With a Pre- 
face by Sir Laurence Gomme). Stanford. 10s. 6d. 

REPRINTS. 
Paul ea Virginie (Bernardin de Saint “peg ; Mon Oncle Ben- 


jamin (Claude Tillier). Nelson. I fr. 2 
Bearers of the Burden (Major W. P. Drury) ; The Peradventures 


of Pagett. Chapman and Hall. 2s. net each. 
At School with Troddles (R. Andom). Greening. 1s. net. 
Pagan Christs (John M. Robertson). Watts. 5s. net. 
Le Pere Goriot (H. de Balzac); CEuvres (Rabelais). Dent. 
1s. net each. 
AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Personality and Telepathy (F. C. Constable). Kegan Paul. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Yellow Fever and Its Prevention (Sir Rubert W. Boyce). 
Murray. 10s. 


History of Geology (Horace B. Woodward); History of Biology 
(L. C. Miall). Watts. 1s. net each. 
VERSE AND DRAMA. 
The Gardens of Gray’s Inn (Christian Tearle). 


Green. 5s. net. 
Musical Echoes (Marcus S. C. Rickards). Clifton: Baker. 


4s. 6d. net. 
A Roman Wit (Paul Nixon). Houghton, Mifflin. $1 net. 
Queen Herzeleid (Isabel Hearne). Nutt. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mirage (Douglas Ainslie), 3s. 6d. net; The Dream-Merchant 


Longmans, 


(Blanche Edwards). Elkin Mathews. 1s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Essays (Rev. Henry Ignatius Dudley Ryder). Longmans, Green. 


Qs. net. 

Foreign Affairs for English Readers (S. Verdad). 
3s. 6d. net. 

Ideal — and the Constitution, An (R. V. Wynne). 
1s. net 

Large and Small Holdings a Levy). Cambridge: At 
the University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Palmer. 
King. 


Nature- Handbook, The (Richard Kearton). ‘Cassell. 
2s. 6d. 

Police and Crime in India (Sir Edmund C. Cox). Stanley Paul. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare Bibliography (William Jaggard). Stratford-on- 
Avon: Shakespeare Press. 63s. net. 

Three Middle English Romances (Laura A. Hibbard). Nutt 


2s. net. 

Reviews AND Macazrnes ror May.—Scribner’s, 1s. ; The English - 
Historical Review, 5s.; From Paris; The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. 6d.; Cornhill, 1s. ; Blackwood’s, 2s. 6d. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0,’S LIST. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


(Vols. 1.-1V. now ready ; Vols. V.-VIII. on Monday next.) 

The second instalment of four volumes is as follows :— 

Vols. V. and VI. “ The Earthly Paradise” (Parts III. and IV.). 
Vol. VII. ‘*Grettir the Strong.” ‘* The Vélsunga Saga.” 
Vol. VIII. ‘* The Iceland Journals.” (These Journals of two 
visits to Iceland have hitherto been unpublished.) 

This Edition is limited to 1,050 copies, of which 1,000 only will be 
‘sold. Orders are only received for the set of 24 volumes at the price of 
TWELVE GUINEAS net the set, but this amount may be paid in six 
quarterly instalments of TWO GUINEAS each, as the volumes are 
published. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


The Life of George Joachim Goschen, 
FIRST VISCOUNT GOSCHEN. 


By the HON. ARTHUR ELLIOT. 

With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 
(Znland Postage, 6d.) 

‘* A very interesting and a very informing record of a very memorable career." — 

The Times. 
‘A fine biography of a fine character.—Daily Mail. 
**Of Goschen as a statesman and a political influence we have an admirable 
portrait.—" Daily News. 


Rural Denmark and its Lessons. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 28 Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. (Znland Postage 4d.) 
‘Another feature of ‘ Rural Denmark and its Lessons’ is its straightforward 
frankness.""—Country Life. 
“ Itisall written very simply and straightly and with common sense. Mr. Haggard 
saw the right people and discussed the right questions.”— Daily Mail. 


A a of the ‘“‘Sunbeam.” By HORACE G. HUTCH- 
INSON. With Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
(Znland Postage, 5d.) 
“* A Saga of the Sunb ’ isa delectable volume, written alike with enthusiasm 
and knowledge and in the holiday spirit.”—S tandard. 


The Gardens of Gray's Inn and other Verses. 
By CHRISTIAN TEARLE. Square crown 8vo. 53s. net. 
(/nlanad Postage, 3d.) 


Essays. By the Rev. HENRY IGNATIUS DUDLEY RYDER. 
Edited by the Rev. FRANCIS BAccHUs, of the Oratory, Birming- 
ham. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 9s. net. (/#/and Postage, $d.) 


The Resurrection and Modern Thought. 
By the Rev. W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, D.D., St. Mary’, 
Hospital, Ilford. 8vo. 15s. net. (Znland Postage, 54.) 


The Edinburgh Review. April. 6s. 


LORD ROSEBERY'S CHATHAM. HISTORICAL, MONUMENTS 
THE ORIGIN or LAND. PLANTS. 
THE PURSUIT OF REASON. FORDSHIRE AND BERWICK. 
DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. SHIRE. 

THE CONFLICT OF COLOUR. THE DUCHESSE DU MAINE 
THE BARBARY CORSAIRS. AND HER COURT. 

ROMAN SCOTLAND. THE BRITISH ARMY & MODERN 
LORD GOSCHEN. CONCEPTIONS OF WAR. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
“* Saturday’ 
Auction Bridge.” 


By Hellespont. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain 

temperaments more strongly than ordinary 

‘Bridge is unquestioned. The subtleties 

of the game are set forth in the simplest 
way by Hellespont. 


Order ** Saturday’ Auction Bridge” of your bookseller (3/6 net), 
or get a copy (3/9 post free) direct from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING C0., Ltd., 
1b KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


Macmillan’s New Books 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


The Agonists: x Trilogy of God and 
Man (Minos King of Crete—Ariadne in Naxos—The 
Death of Hippolytus.) By MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Author of **The Forest Lovers,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


Revolutionary Ireland and its 


Settlement. sy The Rev. ROBERT H. 
MURRAY, Litt.D. With an introduction by the 
Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., C.V.O. 8vo. 
TOs. net. 


THE TIMES.—“ Dr. Murray’s handling of this highly 
controversial subject is worthy of high praise.” 


FOURTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


India: Its Administration and 


Progress. By Sir JOHN STRACHEY, G.C.S.I. 
Fourth Edition, revised by Sir THOMAS W. 
HOLDERNESS, K.C.S.I. 8vo. net. 


The Amazing Emperor Helio- 


gabalus. zy J. STUART HAY, St. John’s 
College, Oxford. With Introduction by J. B. BURY, 
Litt.D. With 8 page plates of Coins and Medals. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. ; 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 


A Delightful Story. By ARCHER PHILIP CROUCH. 
DICK COMERFORD’S WAGER 6s. 


** An enjoyable bit of dy . .. told in a frank and entertaining manner.” 
“TF Nottingham Guardian. 


Ireland. The Book ofthe Day. By MICHAEL J. F. McCARTHY. 


IRISH LAND & IRISH LIBERTY 64. oct. 
Cloth gilt, with 38 Beautiful Illustrations of Peasant Life. 


“*A refreshing fran] , a freedom of based on thorough and intimate 
acquaintance with the facts of the case, differentiate this book from most of the 
contributions made to the consideration of the Irish Problem.” —G/ode. 


Write for list of Antiquarian and General Literature. _Free by post. . 


London: Robert Scott, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
THE OTHER RICHARD GRAHAM 


By Mis. FRANK CLAPPERTON. Cloth 6s, 
A very powerful novel, well worked out, dealing with the bush 
and everyday life of the miners in Central Otago, New Zealand. 
It is a story which grips the reader and holds the attention from 


the first page to the last. 


DARTMOOR MIST Ana Some other 
Fancies, Told in Rhyme, By B. A. BRUEN CORKRAN. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
A volume of Poems dealing with Nature in its varying aspects, 


and other subjects ranging from amulets to aeroplanes. 


THE WAY OUT Being a Mental Auto- 
biography of Constructive Philosophy. By 
LAMPADEPHOROS, Author of ‘From December to 
December.” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 

** The author has got some fine truths “The book is one to read and study 


from the Gospels, and he is always and digest. If it is discursive, it is 


ively in his expositions and remarks. 
At times he is daring, original, and 
suggestive.” 
—London Quarterly Review. 
“The book is full of rich thought, 
vital questionings, and clear analyses, 
To the religiously disposed mind it 
will be a source of great encourage- 
ment and inspiration.”—Occult Review. 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 


never dull ; and if it is not particularly 
orthodox, it is eminently practical, and 
the man who assimilates its teaching 
must inevitably find ‘the way out’ of 
the brutalisi terialism of 
into the clear light of a well-ground 
religious faith.” 
—Aberdeen Daily J eurnal, 
“We have read the book with sus- 
tained interest and profit.” — 
—Easiern Morning News. 


62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E,C, 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, a 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 a Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, May 1, and following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Property of a Gentleman, 
including valuable Works in French Literature in fine bindings; a Collection of 
Books on Flowers and Gardening, chronologically arranged, 1561-1808, the 
eeey of a Lady, including First Editions of the Writings of Matthew Arnold, 
William Blake, the Bronté Sisters, Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning, 
Robert Burns, Lord Byron, S. T. Coleridge, John Keats, Charles Lamb, George 
Meredith, John Milton, D. G. Rossetti, P. B. Shelley, A. C. Swinburne, Lord 
Tennyson, W. Wordsworth, and others; Original Issue of the Germ ; the Second 
Folio Shakespeare, &c., and other Properties, including Early Works on 
Aeronautics ; Books in fine bindings with Arms on sides; Works illustrated by 
G. Cruikshank and other celebrated artists ; a large Collection of the First Editions 
of William Penn's Tracts; Ballads, Broadsides, Chap-Books, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on Thursday, May 4, at 1 o'clock precisely, a Collection of 

ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS, comprising a few Engravings by Albert 

Diirer and others; Etchings by Rembrandt ; and Modern Etchings by Sir F. 
Seymour Haden, J. M. Whistler, A. Legros, C. Méryon, W. Strang, and others. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF POSTAGE STAMPS OF C. REES PRICE, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on Thursday, May 4, and following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

POSTAGE STAMPS, consisting of the COLLECTION of C. REES PRICE, Eso . 

os a very fine Collection of Great Britain, including the rare 1os., £1, and 

4s, 1.R. Official 58., 108., collection of Great Britain used abroad, superb Cape of 

Good Hope, British East Africa, Trinidad, United States, New Zealand, Victoria 

(strong in Early Issues), and select Collections of France, Finland, Russia, and 

other Properties, comprising a Collection in 3 vols. Imperial, Mint Colonials, and 
a small Stock of Siam. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
= Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 


acy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


NOW READY: 


THE 
Leaning Spire 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


‘*] have read these stories with 
a great deal of pleasure and 
interest. They possess fine 
literary qualities and are im- 
mensely far removed from the 
present average.’’ 


LUCAS MALET. 


ALSTON RIVERS, 


Brooke Street, Holborn, E.C., 2 /6 
and all Booksellers, 
net. 


TO EXECUTORS AND OTHERS. 
STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS. Est. 1760. 


38 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


_ Mr. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that frequent Sales are 
held at the above Rooms for the disposal of Scientific Apparatus, 
Photographic Cameras and Lenses, Optical Apparatus, Lathes and 
Machinery, Antique Furniture, Silver Plate, China, Paintings, En- 
gravings, Books, &c. 

Nursery Stock, Bulbs, Plants, and ail classes of Horticultural 
Produce. 

Valuations made for all purposes. Sales undertaken in town and 
country. Terms and all particulars may be had on application. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL). 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad, 
Ls & 


Half Year ... O14 ave oo O8F§ 8 
Chegues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
dn the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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THE 


WHOLE ART OF RUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.HSS. 


Ready shortly. 5s. net. 


Mr. Wicherley is a practical planter, and his book is the result of 
wide experience in various lands. The book will be fully illustrated 
and is written in a way which makes it as great a pleasure to read § 
its hints are valuable. Its principal contents are :— 

TREES THAT COUNT: Hevea Braziliensis, 
Manihot Glaziovii, 
The New Manihots, 
The Ficus, 
Funtumia Elastica, 
and others. 
INTERPLANTING, TAPPING SYSTEMS, COST OF 
PLANTING, HABITS OF TREES, &c., &c. 


WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE SOYA BEAN. 


Copies may be ordered in advance through any Bookseller, or 
direct from the office (5s. 3d. post free.) 


The RUBBER WORLD, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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New Unified Main Reef Cold Mining Co., 


LIMITED. 
REGISTERED IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


Submitted at the Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders held on the 30th day of March,G1911, at x2 o'clock noon, 
in the Board Room, Consolidated Building, Corner of Fox and Harrison. Streets, Johannesburg. 


To the Shareholders, 

entlemen,—Your Directors beg to submit their Report and Accounts duly 
audited, for the year ended 31st December, 1910, together with the Reports of the 
Consulting Engineer and Mine Manager for the same period. 


CAPITAL. 
The Capital of the Company remains at £270,000 in shares of £1 each, of which 
20,060 SI are in reserve. 
PROPERTY. 


Your holding remains as given in the last Annual Report, and consists of :— 
a) 95 Claims held under 103 Claim Licences. 

(6) 12°3912 Claims held under 14 Claim Licences. 

(c) 25 Bewaarplaatsen. 

(d@) 10 Machine Stands. 

(e) 2 Water-rights, Nos. 2tr and 567. 


ll on the Farm Paardekraal No. 42, in the Mining District of 


nesburg.) 
(/) The Freehold of a portion of the Farm Vierfontein No. 15, known as Eagle 
Farm, in extent 205 morgen, 387 square roods, 


ACCOUNTS. 
The Revenue and Expenditure for the period under review is as follows :— 
Revenue : 
From Gold 


£173,831 3 10 
From other sources ,., inn 75 3 8 


4174,616 7 6 
Add Balance from 31st December, 1909 =: 14,864 6 6 
£189,480 14 0 
Expenditure : 
Reduction Costs and General Expenses 


£140,713 10 10 
Dividend Nos. 4 and 5 


25,000 


Donations... sin 150 0 O 
Contribution to Miners’ Phthisis Sanatorium 134 10 It 
Profits Tax wis one a 1,778 4 0 
Depreciation ove on 14,769 8 


182,545 14 8 


Balance to next Account .., 46,934 19 4 


During the year the sum of £3,288 gs. od. was spent on Capital Account. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Two Dividends, Nos. 4 and 5, of 5 per cent. each, absorbing £25,0co, were 
declared during the year. 
OPERATIONS. 


The full mill of 60 stamps ran 345-62 days, crushing 129434 tons of ore, an in- 
@rease of 3,723 tons as compared with 1909. The tora ue of gold won was 
4173,131 3S. rod. Working expenses absorbed £140,713 10s. 1od., leaving a 
working profit of £33,117 13s. od., to which has to be added sundry revenue 
amounting to £785 3s. 8d., making a total profit of £33,902 16s. 8d. 


SHARE INVESTMENTS. 
The addition of £7 8s. ed. in this year’s Accounts represents the purchase of four 
additional shares in the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, Ltd., on which 
12s, has been paid, and a deposit of 25s. made. This was owing to the readjustment 


of complements. 
DIRECTORS. 


Messrs. Charles Marx and E. Brayshaw retire in terms of the Articles of | 


Association, but are eligible, and offer themselves for re-election. 


AUDITORS. 

Messrs. J. Mackillican and F. W. Bompas retire, but are eligible for re-appoint- 
ment. It will be necessary to appoint Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix 
remuneration for the past audit. 

MANAGEMENT. 

Under the direction of your Consulting Engineer, Mr. J. G. Lawn, the manage- 

ment of the mine still continues in the hands of Mr. F. B. Lewis. 


MUNRO, 

. RICHARDSON, 

G. IMROTH, 

CHARLES MARX, 
ERNST DANCKWERTS, 


Directors. 


JOHANNESBURG, 
2:st March, 1911. 


BALANCE SHEET at 3ist December, 1910. 


Authorised Capital one 

270,000 Shares of £1 each 

To Registered Capital .., 
250,000 Shares of £1 each, fully paid 


++. 270,000 © 0 


Sundry Shareholders a sii 352 14 2 
For unclaimed Fractions of Shares 
Dividend No. 5 of 5 per cent., declared payable 
to Shareholders registered at 31st Dec. 1910 J 12,500 9 © 
Unclaimed Dividends oe 477 9 7 
Native Wages earned but not yet paid 1,500 12 5 
Union Government ... 1,778 4 0 
Profits Tax for year, 1910 (estimated)... 
1 Appropriation Account... 6,934 19 4 


CONTINGENT LIABILITIES. 
Native Labour Association, 


148, per Share uncalled on 


8s. per Share uncalled on 
283 Shares ove 40 
Co-operative Smeltin g Works, 
— 
12s. per Share uncalled on 
315 Shares 189 0 o 
€1,557 6 o 


12_3 


By Property... on oe one 
Permanent Works.. 29,984 10 3 8 
Less Depreciation 2,998 9 0 
Machinery and Plant 78,463 19 4 
Less Depreciation 7,846 7 31 P 
617 
32,611 15 10 : 
Less Depreciation ... ... 3,26 3 7 
12 
Dams and Reservoirs 5,292 14 1 
Less Depreciation 52) § 5 
Live Stock and Vehicles... 191 5 0 
Less Depreciation os 19 2 6 
172 2 6 
Furniture ove ove 100 
Less Depreciation ove 10 0 oO 
go 0 
Development—Ore Reserves an 56,967 ° 
188,946 17 1 
Native Recruiting ion 1,027 7 8 
Share Invesrments at Cost ... se 2,487 9 0 
Stores on hand and in Transit ... 7 6 
Sundry Debtors and Payments in 
1,414 16 3 
Gold in Transit 7,959 5 2 
Cash on Deposit and Interest Ac- 
cru ies ose ose one 4,896 8 o 
Cash at Bankers and at Mine ‘ 16,730 12 15 
£277,760 12 3 
REPORT. 


To the Shareholders of the New Unified Main Reef G.M. Co., Ltd. 

We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books and 
Vonchers of the Company in Joh burg for the year ended 31st December, 1910, 
and have obtained all the information and explanations we have requi as 
Auditors. In our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up, so as to exhibit 
a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs, according to the best 
of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shewn by the Books of 
the Company in Johannesburg and the Accounts from London. 

F. W. BOMPAS, } Anditor: 
~JOHN MACKILLICAN 

Incorporated Accountant. 


Johannesburg, 
atst March, 1911. 
RICHARDSON, | Directors. 
For Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Co., Ltd., 


Secretaries. 
FRANK KALL. 


New Unified Main Reef Gold Mining Co., 


LIMITED. 


(REGISTERED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
At the Thirteenth Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders held in the Board 
Room Consolidated Building, ee ee on Thursday, the 30th day 
arch, tort. 


Mr. John Munro presided, and Mr. Frank Hall represented the Secretaries. 
NOTICE OF MEETING. 
The Chairman declared the meeting duly constituted, and the Secretary read the 
Notice convening the same. 


REPORTS AND ACCOUNTS. 
The Report of the Directors and the Balance Sheet and Accounts for the 4 nd 
i hareholders, were 


December, having been circulated to 


as 
| The Report of the Auditors was read. 


CHAIRMAN'’S SPEECH. 
the ion of the Reports and Accounts, the Chairman said :— 
GenTLeMEN,—I to submit the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
31st December, 1910. 


In the Reports of the Consulting Engineer and Mine Manager the results of the 
ear's operations are fully set forth. From the tabular statements attached to the 
Lonegnrs Report you will note that the Mill of Sixty Stamps ran 345°62 days. 
The ore crushed was 123,345 tons, an increase as compared with 1909 of 3,723 tons. 
The value of the gold won was £167,624 5s. tod. ; to this should be added the 
Gold recovered from the treatment of Accumulated Slime, £6,206 18s., making a 
total working revenue of £173,831 3s. rod., the working profit for the year being 


In moving 


433317 135. 


he working costs show an increase of about 1s. per ton, and the recovery a 
falling off of 1°807 ton. 
From the amount available for Appropriation, two Dividends of 5 per cent. each, 
absorbing £25,000, were 
Depreciation, Profits Tax, and sundry small items, detailed in the Japan 
Account, total £16,832 3s. tod., and a balance of £6,934 19s. 4d. is carried 
to next year’s account. A 
At the end of the yeara re-estimation of the Ore Reserves was made. These 
now stand at 285,174 tons, of an estimated recovery value of 6°8 dwts., showing an 
increase of 13,€02 tons as compared with 1909. s 
It gives me great pleasure to inform you that recent developments, particularly 
on the Main Reef Leader, have been most satisfactory, there is every indication 
that ore of more than average value will be obtained from the ground opened up on 
the roth, rrth, and rath levels. 
The Chairman then moved the adoption of the Reports and Accounts, which was 
seconded by Mr. F, L. Marx and carried unanimously. ’ 
ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 
There being no other nominations, on motion of the Chairman, seconded by 
Mr. Gustav Imroth, the retiring Directors, Messrs. Charles Marx and E. Brayshaw, 


were re-elected. 
.. APPOINTMENT OF AUDITORS... 
There being no other nominations, the retiring Auditors, Messrs. John Mackillican 
and F. W. Bompas, were re-appointed, on the motion of the Chairman, seconded by 
Mr, E. Danckwerts, and their remuneration for the past audit fixed 


“This concluded the business of the’Meeting. 


| 
_ 
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CONSOLIDATED LANGLAAGTE MINES, 


LIMITED. 


(REGISTERED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS submitted to Shareholders at the Annual General 
Meeting held on the 30th day of March, 1911, at 10.15 a.m. in the Board Room, 
Consolidated Building, corner of Fox and Harrison Streets, Johannesburg. 


To the Shareholders, ’ 
GENTLEMEN,—We beg to submit our Report, together with the Balance 
Sheet, Working Expenditure and Revenue Account, and Appropriation Account, 
for the year ended 31st December, 1910; also the Reports of your Consulting 
Engineer and Mine Manager. 
CAPITAL. 

The Capital of your Company remains unaltered, namely :— 

Less Shares under option until 6th Novem- 


1913, not yet creat 204,453 


Registered Capital...  £745:547 © 
Less Shares in Reserve, under option 
until 6th Nevember, 1913... 12,868 
Issued, fully paid £732,679 0 © 
1st Mortgage Debenture Stock —" 4250,000 0 0 
tai, Less Special Drawing, January, 1910... 4100,000 0 


Less rst Annual Drawing, January, 1910 


PROPERTY. 

The area of the Property held by your Company remains as at last year, and is 
as follows 

(a) 2 Mynpachts and a Block of Claims, equivalent in area to 343°8 Claims. 

(6) 210°0842 Claims held under 2i2 Claim licences. 

(c) 3 Water-rights. 

(az) An extent of ground equivalent to 30'5 Claims, held under lease for the 

purpose of erecting Buildings, Depositing Sites, &c., 

all on the Farm Langlaagte, No. 13, Mining District of Johannesburg. 


ACCOUNTS. 

During the year the principal items of Capital Expenditure were :— 
Permanent Works £48,337 15 11 
Machinery and Plant ... sb 21,571 13 10 
Buildings .. 9,870 211 
Development (Ore Reserves) 28,281 11 7 


The above amounts represent principally the expenditure in connection with the 
new work on the ps Level Section. Practically no Capital Expenditure has been 
incurred on the Northern Section of the Property. 

The item Depreciation, £25,055 115. 5d., appearing in the Appropriation Account, 
represents the amount written off the plant, and, in addition, a sum of £250 has been 
wtitten off perishable and obsolete Stores. 


SHARE INVESTMENTS. 

During the year these have been increased by £120 5s., due toa further 65 Shares 
being taken up in the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, Limited, on a re- 
adjustment of the Company's complement of natives. 

The Shareholdings now stand as follows :— 

Victoria Falls and Transvaal Power Co., Ltd: 
45,853 Preference Shares of £1 each, fully paid ... ) £42,886 = 
4,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, fully paid ...) ay *3 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, Ltd. : 


615 Ordinary £1 Shares, 12s. paid up and 25s. deposit .., 1,137 15 0 


2,420 Special £: Shares, 6s. paidup__.... on 726 0 0 
Rand Mutual Assurance Co., Ltd. : 
100 Shares of £10 each, fully paid 1,000 9 
Witwatersrand Co-operative Smelting Works, Ltd. : 
740 Shares of £1 each, on which 8s, per Share paid an 296 0 Oo 


£46.046 8 3 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 
The Revenue and Expenditure for the period under review may be summarised 
as follows :— 
Revenue from Gold ... H356,614 8 
Revenue from Rents, etc. ... ove 1,398 0 


£358,012 8 x1 


Add Balance from last Account ooo we 226,320 14 8 
£584,333 3 
EXPENDITURE. 
Working Costs and General Expenses . £274,131 19 2 
Debenture Premium ons ose os 5,759 0 
Debenture Interest 7,500 0 O 
Debenture Expenses 71915 7 
2,644 14 2 
Contributions to Miners’ Phthisis Sanatorium 261 9 2 
Depreciation ooo 25,305 Ir 5 
Profits Tax 7,035 12 0 
323,619 6 
Balance to next Account ... £260,714 2 1 


OPERATIONS. 

Full particulars for the year are given in the exhaustive Reports of the Con- 
sulting Engineer and Mine Manager. The full Mill of 140 Stamps ran 328°29 days, 
crushing 275,463 tons of Ore, of an average assay value of 6°69 dwts. The total 
yield from the Reduction Works was 81,876’099 ounces of fine Gold, of a value of 
£347,546 178. In addition, 2,136°128 fine ounces of Gold, valued at £9,067 
11S. 114., were recovered from the treatment of Accumulated Slime. 

The total expenses in connection with Gold recovery were £269,405 9s. 4d., to 
which should be added £4,726 gs. rod., the cost of treating Accumulated Slime. 
The Working Profit, therefore, for the year was £82,482 os od 

The development on the Deep Level Section of your Property is being pushed 
forward with all speed. At the close of the financial year 207,965 tons had been 
developed. Of this, 179,305 tons gave an average of g'25 dwts., the balance being 
in the neighbourhood of 3} dwts. 


DIRECTORS. 


Messrs. Harold F. Strange and Chas. Marx retire in terms of the Articles of 
Association, but are eligible and offer themselves for re-election. 


AUDITORS. 


Messrs. Henry Hains and Thomas Douglas retire, but are eligible and offer 


th ment. It will be necessary to appoint two Auditors for the 


PP 


ves for 
ensuing year, and to fix their remuneration for the past audit. 
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MANAGEMENT. 
Mr. S. Johns having resigned from the management of your Mine, Mr. A. E. 
Payne was appointed to take charge as from the 7th September, 1910. 


J. MUNRO, 
P. RICHARDSON, 
G. IMROTH 
CHARLES MARX, Directors. 
J. H. RYAN, 
G. C, FITZPATRICK, 
ERNST DANCKWERTS, 
Johannesburg, 21st March, rgrr. 
Balance Sheet at 3ist December, 1910. 
To Capital— 
Authorised 950,c00 Shares of £1 each : £950,000 @ 
Less Shares under option at par until 6th 
November, 1913. but not yet created 204,453 O © 
Registered Capital 7455547 9 @ 


Less Shares in reserve under option at par 
until 6th November, 1973 ... 12,868 o 


732,679 Shares of £1 each, fully paid 732,679 09 @ 
First Mortgage Debenture Stock... .. £250,0c0 0 
Bearing Interest at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Less-— 
Special Drawing, January, 

First Annual Drawing, 

January, 1910 «+» £25,000 © 0 
125,000 0 


Sundry Debenture Holders 3,751 10 Q 
Debenture Interest, six months to 31st De- 
cember, 1910, payable 1st January, 1911 ... 3,750 0 © 
Interest Coupon No. 11 unclaimed... ove 110 0 
Sundry Creditors... ose ane 12,833 10 7 
Union Government ... 7,052 14 
Estimated Profits Tax, rg1o. 
Native Wages Earned but not yet Paid... 4,622 18 1% 


Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Co., 
Ltd.—Loan Account we 59,000 0 
Balance—Appropriation Account.., one 260,714 2 2 
CONTINGENT LIABILITIES. 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, Ltd.— 


8s. per Share uncalled on 615 Shares ww» £246 00 

148. per Share uncalled on 2,420 Shares 1,694 0 Oo 
Witwatersrand Co-operative Smelting Works, Ltd.— 

12s. per Share uncalled on 740 Shares 449 00 
Machinery, Plant, etc., on order .., 1,506 


43,890 5 0 


41,205,653 15 7 

Cr. 
By Property oe £855,793 1x @ 


Permanent Works... £105,385 17 2 

Less Depreciation ave 2,551 11 2 
—— £102,834 6 o 
107,950 3 2 

7,410 910 


Machinery and Plant 
Less Depreciation 


100,540 2 4 
39349 2 


Buildings 
13,790 16 6 


Less Depreciation 


25,5588 5 7 


Dams and Reservoirs 2,303 218 


Less Depreciation 1,303 211 
1,000 0 
Live Stock and Vehicles 194 13 3 
Less Sold... oe 15 6 9 

179 6 6 

Development (Ore Reserves) 26,905 22 7 
238,545 II 9 
Native Recruiting _ ... oe 2,448 19 
Stores on hand and in ‘Transit oes ooo 14,179 3 12 
Share Investments at Cost .., a6 ms 46,046 8 3 
Sundry Debtors and Payments in advance 7519 I 3 
Gold in Transit 13,537 5 5 
Cash on Deposit and Interest Accrued)... 5,545 16 6 
Cash at Bankers and at Mine... see 2,037 17 7 
41,205,653 17 7 

J. MUNRO, 
Directors. 
P. RICHARDSON, 


For JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT Co., LtD., 


Secretaries. 
FRANK HALL, 
REPORT. 
To the Shareholders, 
CoNSOLIDATED LANGLAAGTE Mines, Limirep. 


We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books and 
Vouchers of the Company in Johannesburg for the year ending 31st December, 1910, 
and have obtained a | the information and explanations we have required as Auditors. 
In our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our infor- 
mation and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Company 


in Johannesburg and the Accounts from London. 
THOS. ) 
artered Accountant, 
HENRY HAINS, 
Incorporated Accountant. 


JOHANNESBURG, 21st March, rgrr. 
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LONDON AND BRAZILIAN BANK. 


xe Forticth Annual Ordinary General Mecting of the shareholders of the 
London and Brazilian Bank, Limited, was held on Tuesday, Mr. John 
Beaton (Chairman of the Company) presiding. : ‘ 

The Chairman, having referred to the loss they had sustained in the 
recent death of their esteemed colleague, Mr. William Wilton Phipps, said: 
“With regard to the report, it affords your directors very great satisfaction 
to be able to meet you to-day with such a statement as that you have now 
before you. I remember, when I had the pleasure of meeting you last year, 
in acknowledging the vote of thanks which you had kindly given us, I 
expressed the hee that we might be able to submit to this meeting as good 
a statement as we had done on that occasion. It must therefore be as 
pleasing to you as it is to us that the result of the businezs for the year 
ended last January is a net profit of £272,000, being £32,000 more than that 
of the previous like period. In Brazil there was a local political crisis last 
October at Manaos, the capital of the State of Amazonas, when, in con- 
sequence of a conflict of authority, the city was shelled without notice for 
some hours by the gunboats in the river. I am thankful to say that there 
were no casualties amongst our staff. Then the next month at Rio, a few 
days after the present Government took office, the crews of the new ~ Dread- 
noughts ” mutinied and threatened to bombard the city, which was kept 
for several days in considerable apprehension, but the Government dealt 
with the insubordination in a very tactful and conciliatory manner, and 
authority was again restored and danger averted. Well, these events, dis- 
agreeable as they were at the time, did not affect business very generally. 
But that was not the case with the proposal of the late Government to have 
18d., instead of 15d., fixed as the future rate of exchange for the conversion 
of gold into paper. On 15 November Marshal Hermes da Fonseca assumed 
the office of President, and a few days later the Bank of Brazil was drawing, 
like other banks, at 16}d., thereby publicly announcing the Government's 
repudiation of the 18d. proposal of its predecessor. Thus ended what was 
generally considered an ill-conceived scheme and a manipulation of the 
exchange which had caused difficulties for months in legitimate exchange 
dealings. On 31 December a very welcome decree was issued, raising the 
limit of the deposit of gold against notes from 20 millions to 60 miilions 
sterling, on the basis of 16d. per milreis, which is 15 milreis per sovereign. 
The balance-sheet figures compare very favourably with those of last year, 
and show large additional business. The total amount, £18,365,C00, is an 
increase of £2,564,000 over last year—about 16 per cent.—but £300,000 of 
this increase is owing to the Brazilian balances having been brought into 
account at the higher exchange—l6d. On the liabilities side the capital is 
the same, but the amount employed in South America shows, at the present 
rate of exchange, an appreciation of £134,000. The current accounts and 
deposits are £7,096,000, against £5,700,000 last year, an increase of about 
23 per cent. In the profit and loss account the gross profit, £543,000, is 
£68,000 more, and, on the other side, charges, £224,958, show the large 
increase of £32,000, and about this I have no doubt you would like some 
information. Well £11,000 of it is owing to the rise in the Brazilian 
exchange. For some time past, in view of the high cost of living in Brazil, 
we have converted the sterling salaries there at the exchange of 114d., 
instead of at the current rate. The effect of this is that the bank pays 
about 37 per cent. more currency to the staff than if it were converted at 
the current exchange of 16d. Last year the average rate of exchange 
was 164d., and this item cost the bank £25,000, against £18,000 in the 
previous year. It must be remembered, however, that we have now becides 
the London office seventeen foreign establishments, with a staff of 350. 
Well, the available balance at our disposal is £481,758. Of that we have 
already distributed £60,000 in an interim dividend last October, and here 
I must express my regret for having failed, it seems, to inform you at 
our last mecting that our intention was in future to distribute the dividend 
in two equal payments, and not, as heretofore, in making an interim 
dividend of 5 per cent. only. It equalises the payments, and, I think, will 
be accepted as a welcome alteration. We now propose to distribute a 
similar amount, making the dividend for the year 12 per cent., and we 
also propose to give a bonus o1 10s, per share, making a total distribution 
for the year of 1/ per cent., free of income tax, on the paid-up capital of the 
bank. These payments will leave a balance of £311,758, which we recommend 
should be appropriated by transferring £30,060 to the staff pension and 
benevolent fund and £12,000 as a bonus to the staff, carrying forward 
£269,758.” 

Sir Charles Day Rose, Bart., M.P., seconded the resolution for the 
adoption of the report and accounts, and it was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to the manager and secretary 
and to the other members of the staff, which was passed unanimously. 

The Manager (Mr. E. A. Benn) briefly replied, and a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and directors concluded the proceedings. 


VAN DEN BERCHS, LTD. 


Tue Sixteenth Ordinary General Meeting of Van den Berghs, 
Ltd., was held on Thursday at Salisbury House, E.C., Sir Herbert 
Praed, Bart. (Chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Chairman, after alluding to the sense of loss experienced 
by the board at the retirement of their late Chairman, Lord 
Ebury, said that it did not require any very large amount of 
eloquence to recommend for their adoption such a satisfactory 
report and balance sheet as they were able to present for the year 
ending 31 December 1910. They would note that the annual 
meeting was being held a fortnight earlier than last year, and 
about five weeks earlier than the preceding year, although the 
accounts to be audited had largely increased in volume. Con- 
sidering that they had numerous factories and branches in 
Holland, Germany, Belgium, and Denmark, besides those in the 
United Kingdom, he thought that that achievement was very 
creditable to their auditors and staff. The year under review, 
he proceeded, had been one of great difficulty for the directors, 
as raw materials had ruled exceedingly high. Fortunately, the 
improvement in the volume of business had been very large, and 
the increase had been not only in their staple article, margarine, 
but also in all the other subsidiary articles in which they dealt, 
such as condensed milk, bacon, &c., so that, in spite of all difti- 
culties, they had exceeded the profits of the previous year. That 
would not have been possible of achievement so far as margarine 
was concerned had they not been abie to fall back upon vegetable 
fats manufactured by themselves in factories that they had 
specially established for that purpose. They had thus both 
animal and vegetable fats at their disposal, and their position in 
future was well assured. Dealing with the more important items 
in the balance sheet and profit and loss account, the Chairman 
said he had had one letter from a shareholder on the subject. of 
the goodwill suggesting a reduction in that amount. He would 
point out that if the goodwill had not been considered too much 
when they took their shares at the time of the foundation of the 
company, the profits then being £78,000 a year, they could have 
no reason to be dissatisfied with it then, when the profits amounted 
to three times that amount. The value of the goodwill of a business 


was calculated to a certain extent on the basis of its profit-earning 
capacity, and in their case the sum set down represented about 
only three years’ purchase of the current profits. The increase 
of £118,875 in the trade and other investments standing at 
£255,492 was accounted for in the main, he added, by their having 
acquired shares in other margarine businesses and in the com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of the raw materials used in 
their business. Some of those businesses had already yielded 
satisfactory profits, and though others had not yet got out of the 
development stage the directors were confident that they would 
result in advantage to their company. The Chairman concluded 
by drawing a comparison between theirs and other industrial 
undertakings originating from private concerns. They had heard 
of businesses which, when turned into companies, had dwindled 
in their output and profits, but in their case sales had continually 
increased, while profits had made a corresponding improvement. 
They were manufacturing and distributing a large number of 
articles of vital necessity, and the immense increase in the total 
of their sales showed that their efforts were fully appreciated by 
the consumers. ‘ 

‘The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts was 
carried unanimously. 


KIMBERLEY WATERWORKS. 


Tue Thirty-first Annual General Meeting of the shareholders 
in the Kimberley Waterworks Company, Ltd., was held on Wed- 
nesday, Mr. James Jackson (Chairman of the conypany) presiding. 
The Chairman said : Last year, contrary to established principles 
and my usual practice, I departed from the region of facts and 
practical politics and embarked into the range of prophecy. I 
was better treated than I deserved to be, as the results have not 
stultified my prediction that this year we should do better than 
we did in 1909. The figures before you, though they do not dis- 
close such good times as we have had in some of the years that are 
past, show a decided improvement on last year. This welcome 
change is attributable to two controlling elements. In the first 
place, the rainfall, at 17 inches, was less by 24 inches than in 
the previous year, and in a company like ours there is nothing 
that cheers the hearts or fills the pockets of the shareholders so 
effectively as a long, continuous and cruel drought. The second 
favouring cause was the improved position and extended opera- 
tions of the De Beers Company, on whose welfare and prosperity 
our fortunes so largely depend. The world has again become 
capable of absorbing the five millions sterling worth of diamonds 
of better quality which is supposed to be its normal consumption. 
There is gratifying evidence of the increased activity in the 
growing numbers to be found in both the white and the native 
employees of the De Beers. The increased activity in the mines 
has its reflection in the improved business in the towns, and, of 
course, increasing custom for the Waterworks Company. Already 
premises that were deserted and had had the water cut off have 
been reoccupied and have had the water laid on again, and it is 
in the towns we feel the benefit of the improved conditions, as 
the town consumption is now far in excess of that on the mines, 
and it is on that that we are mainly dependent. The reports 
which come to hand in regard to matters commercial and political 
in South Africa are reassuring. Though the gold and diamond 
mines remain the prominent sources of wealth, of late years there 
has been a marked stimulus to farming throughout the whole of 
South Africa, which is a most healthy sign. Immense improve- 
ments have taken place in the quality of the stock, especially as 
regards sheep. 
Mr. W. Mendel seconded the motion that the report and 
accounts be adopted, and it was carried unanimously. 
_ On the motion of the Chairman, a vote of thanks to the staff 
in South Africa was unanimously carried. and the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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